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KILL and experience always count. 

~, From the first move the result was 

certain. Careful planning had its 
reward. 

Just as carefully does International 
plan to bring you the finest flours it is 
possible to make. Its milling operations 
are marked by skill and care which starts 
when the wheat is still growing. 


International’s field men send in speci- 


mens of wheat to its laboratory for an- 
alysis, and the results allow International 
to buy the choice wheats needed to give 
flours of uniformly perfect baking 
quality. 


This careful planning is carried right 
through until International’s ‘‘Bakery- 
Proved”’ flour reaches your bakery, as- 
suring you a product that makes your 
loaf the ‘‘best loaf in your market.” 
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Producing 96,000 Cut. Daily - 
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owever fine the quality of a flour may be, the miller’s 
| sealae is not fully met unless the product reaches its user 
accurately weighed and securely packaged. Here, at Pillsbury’s 
modern mill in Enid, Oklahoma, an experienced worker fills 
bakery flour sacks with the help of a new St. Regis packer. In 
this, as in so many other Pillsbury operations, up-to-the-minute 


equipment lightens the worker’s load and supplements his skill. 


But to the experienced, watchful people who use the equipment 


goes full credit for the unfailingly dependable products and 


service that sustain the fame behind the name... 
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BUILDERS of 73,355,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 















IN OUR TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS 


Making 


GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 





Many factors enter into manufacturing costs and 
not all of them are under the control of manage- 
ment... but management can provide proper plant 
layout to get maximum efficiency. No other factor 
can exert a greater effect in keeping production costs 
in line with competition. 


If you are planning to keep abreast of the times 
with a new plant or modernizing of present facili- 
ties, you will want the best possible planning. 
Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the answer. Modern, 
made-to-order planning speeds production, cuts costs 
and helps make a good product better. 


With Jones-Hettelsater engineering you get the 
benefit of 28 years of experience in planning and 
building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal indus- 
tries. Such competent counsel is essential protection 
in planning wisely and building efficiently. 


J = Dita Company 


























‘Designers and ‘Builders for «Millers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








THE NORTHWESTERN 
Years $7, in U.S. or U.S 
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Giase 
PRETIY PRINT 
S ~ Moye BAND. SOAK wn ” 


‘ } UO FNC ‘ : 


Y simply soaking in water. Furthermore, the sturdy cotton 









@ Chase Band Labels provide strong display of your 





brand name and quick identification of your product. 






They are easily and quickly removed from the bags by 










Pretty Print bags come in a large variety of attractive 
colors and patterns. No wonder so many housewives 
prefer products packed in Chase Banded Pretty Prints! 


Remember this premium package—Chase Band Label 






Pretty Prints—and remember that they will go a long, 






long way to increase the sale of your products! 








Housewives the country over are 
using Chase Pretty Prints for dresses, 
curtains, slip covers and many, many 
other practical items for the home 
and family, Large variety of colors 
and aftractive designs. 





FOR BETTER BAGS... BETTER BUY CHASE 


A S E a A G Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO + DENVER * DETROIT * MEMPHIS * BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK «* CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS * ORLANDO, FLA. * SALT LAKE CITY 
~KLAHOMA CITY * PORTLAND, ORE. * REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS,O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * CROSSETT, ARK. 
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Means your brand is displayed 


FRONT, BACK and SIDES 


on Bemis Band-Label Bags 


No matter how the bags are stacked, 
your brand is bound to show. Made of 
wet-strength paper, the Band-Label is 
easy to remove in one piece and it 


SIDES doesn’t clog washing machines or drains. 


“America’s A 
No. 1 { 
Bag Maker” ¥ 


General Offices—St. Louis 
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True, bakers spend more money for flour than 
any other single item. But no baker can make 
a more serious mistake than to sacrifice the 
reputation of his product for the negligible 
saving in cost between a high grade and ordinary 
flour. Flour is a controlling factor in bread 
quality and in the satisfaction of your customers. 
Pay a little more—get TOWN CRIER flour— 
put your bread in the top quality class and 


watch your sales accelerate. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily 


MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bus. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


THE MIDLAND FLOURMILLING (0. 





KANSAS CITY 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 
AERATED 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 


K IN G MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
|| WHITE SWAN 
' —| —Ideal Bakery Flours — 














Loaf quality begins in the wheat field... and 
that is where our program of building ideal bakery 
flours starts. Careful selection of wheats of choice 
baking character insures the right foundation. We 
buy these wheats and store them carefully for 
your needs throughout the year. Few mills are so 
well equipped with large storage space, easy 


eee Se ee a 


access to a rich wheat growing territory and the 





determination to maintain the highest standards 
of flour quality. 











ALVA ROLLER 
MILES 


n of Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


















ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Sales and Executive Offices 
at Kansas City, Missouri 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
Capacity 7,500 Cwts. Daily 


Mill and Terminal Grain Stor- 
age Capacity 1,500,000 Bu. 





ANY quality-wise bakers have learned 
that I-H flours are a big help to a 
better loaf of bread. . We claim no magic 
power for I-H products, but we say and we 
mean it: “I-H flours are milled by master 
craftsmen from the finest, selected wheats, 
chosen for better baking qualities.” That 
oon i quality is bound to show up in better 
read. 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Trade Permitted to Sell ECA Flour 





NATIONS MAY BUY FROM PMA 


OR FROM PRIVATE EXPORTERS 


Government Will Handle All Grain Exports After Jan 1; 
Private Trade Permitted to Fulfill December 
Contracts Already Made 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 
WASHINGTON — Buyers using 


Economie Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds in the first quarter of 


1949 for the procurement of flour 
will have the option of obtaining 
supplies from private trade or the 


Production and Marketing Admin- 

istration under terms of the decision 

which halted the resumption of grain 

exports by private traders after 
1 


fop level repudiation of a firm 
agreement made between Paul G. 
Hoifman, ECA administrator, and 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, to use private trade fa- 
cilities to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable as required by the ECA law 
now restores the government as the 
complete monopolist of all grain ex- 
ports where heretofore the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture only exer- 
cised an export monopoly over wheat 
and corn. 

Private trade contracts for de- 
liveries of grain either to ECA na- 


Cargill Drops Plan 
to Operate Mills 
in Puerto Rico 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., has 
dropped plans for establishing flour 
and feed mills in Puerto Rico, offi- 
cials of the company announced this 
week. The company and the Puerto 
Rican Development Co. were unable 
to agree on terms for Cargill’s plan 
to operate mills to produce farina, 
feed products, fertilizer and soap. 

Cargill’s original contract with the 
development company called for con- 
Struction of a plant at San Juan on 
a predetermined cost basis, the plant 
to be purchased by Cargill. After 
months of preliminary engineering, 
the firm reported, it was determined 
that costs would be approximately 
double that specified in the contract. 

Cargill then withdrew under terms 

of the contract and submitted a pro- 
posal calling for construction of a 
plant on a modified scale and at a 
reduced cost, with the plant to be 
leased to Cargill. 
_The Puerto Rican company told 
Cargill it could not advance money 
lor a plant for lease, and the nego- 
lations ended. The original contract 
was executed in November, 1947. 

Cargill is going ahead with arrange- 
ments made with the International 
Basic Economy Corp., New York, to 
establish a company to engage in 
merchandising and processing of grain 
in Brazil. This project has no connec- 
tion with the Puerto Rican project 
which was dropped. 





tions or other areas outside the 
Western Hemisphere for December 
can be completed as negotiated by 
private sellers. 

Following the election the White 
House was persuaded to cancel the 
Hoffman-Brannan pact in regard to 
grain exports, but there was some 
delay in accomplishing these orders, 
particularly in regard to contracts 
which had been made by the grain 
trade with foreign buyers against 
which ECA had issued procurement 
authorizations. ECA officials had 
asked the USDA for instructions 
concerning these contracts, and the 
operating officials at the USDA were 
consistently in agreement that they 
should be carried out. 


Delayed Almost a Week 


However, at the last minute USDA 
halted the approval of a previously 
taken decision to permit grain ex- 
ports contracts to be carried out in 
December. Almost a_ full week 
dragged along, leaving the export 
trade in the dark about the disposi- 
tion of the contracts which they had 
made in good faith under the Hoff- 
man-Brannan agreement. 

It was suspected in informed gov- 
ernment circles that some USDA of- 
ficials were trying to find a means 
of upsetting the private trade con- 
tracts, and when it was found that 
these efforts would run into consid- 
erable administrative difficulties and 
probably cause unmeasurable confu- 
sion in the government program, 
these USDA officials surrendered to 
the original and sounder judgment 
of the PMA operating staff officials. 

Although nations buying flour with 
ECA funds are given the option to 
make procurement either from mills, 
brokers or other export sellers or 
the PMA, this decision is not ex- 
pected to alter the provisions of 
the ECA which require that 25% 
of all wheat exports using ECA grant 
funds must be in the form of wheat 
flour. This provision of the law is 
seen as explicit and not subject to 
administrative subterfuge such as 
was attributed to the private trade 
mandate of the ECA Act in regard 
to exports generally. 

Yet the attitude of USDA officials 
in this connection will bear watch- 
ing, since one responsible official said 
that he did not want to be put in a 
position of forcing unwanted flour on 
the fofeign buyers. 


Covers All Grains 


This radical reversal of policy ema- 
nating from the White House ex- 
pands the CCC export monopoly to 
cover all grains, including wheat, 
corn, oats, grain sorghums and bar- 
ley. Heretofore CCC permitted the 
private trade to export the small 
grains to private buyers or foreign 
nations not under the control of the 
military forces. 

The decision expands this export 
monopoly to cover all nations except 








the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines. U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture officials say that since the 
repudiation of the Hoffman-Brannan 
pact was made for the sake of the 
coordination of the grain export 
movement it is only consistent to in- 
clude all grains in the export monopo- 
ly control. No information is now 
available in regard to the export of 
products such as corn meal, grits, 
soy flour and rolled oats. 

Last week Mr. Hoffman met with 
President Truman, who gave the ECA 
chief clear instructions that grain 
exports should remain with CCC due 
to abundant crops and unsettled con- 
ditions. This is a contradiction of the 
previous reason given for CCC’s main- 
tenance of the wheat export monop- 
oly. CCC has consistently justified 
its wheat export monopoly on the 
grounds of shortages of supplies of 
this commodity. 

Mr. Hoffman said that he did not 
know when grain exports would be 
returned to private trade, stating 
that this was a matter for the Presi- 
dent to decide. He said that he did 
not ask the reasons for the Presi- 
dent’s decision to reverse the pact 
made by himself and Secretary Bran- 
nan Sept. 1, 1948, and that he did 
not offer any objections to the Presi- 
dent’s instruction in the grain export 
matter. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERT HAGY NAMED 


MIAMI—tThe Earl V. Wilson Co., 
local food brokerage, has announced 
the appointment of Albert Hagy, Mi- 
ami, as director of its dealer contact 
department. Mr. Hagy was with 
Standard Brands, Inc., for five years 
as district sales manager for south- 
eastern Florida. Prior to that he spent 
18 years as sales manager of the 
General Baking Co. in charge of its 
grocery division covering the mid- 
western and eastern markets. 





Italian Millers 
Trying to Enter 
Flour Export Trade 


LONDON—An announcement by 
the Italian government indicates that 
the Italian flour millers are trying to 
enter the export flour trade. 

The government statement said 
that it was proposed to permit the 
importation of wheat for milling into 
flour for export in order to allow 
the millers to make better use of the 
productive capacity of their mills. 
The Italian millers have been running 
under capacity for some time as a re- 
sult of the shortage of wheat and 
the added supplies are expected to 
provide greater employment for the 
industry. 

At the same time another report 
from Italy states that 400,000 tons 
of grain are required to supplement 
the supplies to be provided under 
ECA arrangements. This total will 
be necessary to maintain the daily 
bread ration of 200 grammes and the 
monthly spaghetti ration of 2 kilos 
until the gathering of the next har- 
vest. 

A trade observer, interested in the 
importation of American and Cana- 
dian flour into Europe, commenting 
upon this report, stated that in some 
instances American aid to Europe is 
being provided not only to aid re- 
covery but also to bolster up home 
production at the expense of the 
equivalent American industry. This 
summarizes the view held by several 
importers. 

The entry of Italy into the flour 
export market will add yet another 
country to the list anxious to export 
the products of their own mills. 





Second Kansas Snow Storm 
Provides Wheat More Cover 


KANSAS CITY—A second storm 
struck in the Southwest late last 
week, following the more severe 
storm which occurred 12 days ago. 
Center of the storm area was farther 
south this time, most moisture being 
received in southwestern Kansas and 
the Oklahoma-Texas panhandle. Both 
rain and snow furnished precipitation 
up to two inches between Topeka and 
Salina in Kansas south to Amarillo, 
Texas. 

There were some blizzard condi- 
tions in Kansas and Oklahoma, due 
to winds ranging up to 25 to 30 miles 
an hour, but the seriousness of the 
storm did not approach the 50- and 
75-mile an hour winds of the previous 
storm. 

The Kansas weather bureau, in sur- 
veying the first heavy snows of the 
year, said that the wheat crop in the 
western half of the state was bene- 
fited by the snowfall. In some areas 
very high winds which accompanied 
the snow caused damage to wheat 
and blew the snow from fields be- 
fore it melted. Wheat had been making 
good growth and was rooting down 
well over most of the state prior to 
the storm, but the snow and colder 
weather retarded growth temporarily. 


In Nebraska the storm of Nov. 19 
brought light to moderate snow over 
the western half and moderate to 
heavy amounts in the central and 
eastern portions. Winter wheat re- 
ceived more or less protection from 
the snow. Wheat has made good prog- 
ress in the past month in Nebraska. 

Oklahoma reports prior to the most 
recent rain and snowfall showed that 
severe wind and dust storms, plus 
freezing weather, were unfavorable 
to wheat growth. Moisture supplies 
dwindled and in some areas of uneven 
stands are insufficient for wheat to 
survive. Seeding wheat in dust is 
continuing in eroded areas. Snow fell 
in northwestern counties, but the fall 
was light and badly drifted. The ad- 
ditional moisture late last week, how- 
ever, aided in bringing the crop back 
into condition. ‘ 

The following week-end precipita- 
tion counts were reported from the 
storm area: three to five inches of 
snow at Enid, Okla., .11 in. of mois- 
ture at Amarillo, 2 in. of moisture 
from rain and snow at Wichita, 1.12 
in. of snow at Hutchinson, .50 in. of 
rain at Oklahoma City, 1 in. moisture 
in snow and rain at Garden City, 
Kansas, 1 in. rain at Topeka and .50 
in. of moisture at Liberal, Kansas. 
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October Cuban Flour Imports Gain 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour during October amounted to 
112,694 200-lb. sacks, for the largest October imports in the past six years. 
These unloads brought the calendar year imports up to 1,091,369 200-Ib. sacks, 
but this total still is the smallest in the past six years, due to the lag in 
imports during February, April and May. Details by months and years are 
shown in the accompanying statistics prepared by P. E. Carr, import-export 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 


1943 
108,573 
131,517 
215,666 


1944 
165,394 
249,560 
140,830 
114,361 
142,797 
199,329 
118,702 

15,689 

9,320 

40,700 


January 
February 


September 


October 92,479 


1945 
311,414 
248,140 
185,711 
127,973 


1946 
30,982 
161,096 
220,442 
134,906 
141,148 
133,393 
133,782 
145,694 
30,933 
58,554 


1947 
273,255 


1948 
125,432 
71,232 
109,985 
90,413 
80,125 
131,420 
101,092 
118,293 
150,683 
112,694 


136,725 
320,731 
339,536 
332,280 
261,452 

5,769 


183,422 
140,009 
139,851 


86,752 








1,291,957 
98,370 
137,070 


Sub-totals 
November 
December 


,196,882 
109,028 
157,384 


2,269,931 
7,757 
28,040 


1,190,930 
236,655 
298,839 


1,581,090 
120,782 
148,589 


1,091,369 





Totals 1,527,397 1,463,294 


2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 





U. K. Negotiators 
on Canadian Wheat 
Deal to Be Named 


LONDON—An announcement is ex- 
pected shortly concerning the compo- 
sition of the delegation which the 
British government is sending to Ot- 
tawa to negotiate the price to be paid 
by Britain for Canadian wheat dur- 
ing the year 1949-50. This will be the 
final year of the agreement. 

Rumors in political circles indicate 
that John Strachey, the minister of 
food, may be a member of the dele- 
gation in view of the fact that the 
negotiations are considered to be 
delicate. 

Present forecasts put the price be- 
tween $1.50 and $2 bu., basis No. 1 
Northern, ex-store Fort William or 
Port Arthur. The total amount in- 
volved is 140 million bushels. 

Traders in London showed some 
surprise at a statement said to have 
been made recently in Ottawa by J. G. 
Gardiner, Canadian minister of agri- 
culture. Mr. Gardiner said that the 
new wheat price would compensate 
for some of the bargain prices which 
Britain has been paying in the past. 
This is construed as an indication 
that the Canadians will try and raise 
the price and the British do not rel- 
ish the idea of having to pay dearly 
for wheat, although the advantages 
of the Canadian agreement are ad- 
mitted. It has been said on several 
occasions that the Anglo-Canadian 
agreement is the only one for which 
the British bulk buyers can claim any 
credit. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Stanley Jones Calls 
Pool’s “Muzzling” 
Charge Unjustified 


WINNIPEG — Charges issued by 
members of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool that the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change is attempting to “muzzle the 
elected representatives of the grain 
producers of the West” were de- 
nounced as unjustified and without 
foundation by Stanley N. Jones, pres- 
ident of the exchange. 

“The exchange is wholly engaged in 
continuing its fight for the farmer’s 
right to sell his grain in the market 
of his own choice without compulsion 
from anyone, in opposition to the 
prairie pools’ policy of government 


monopoly and compulsion,” Mr. Jones 
declares. 

The head of the Winnipeg exchange 
issued his statement after delegates 
to the 24th annual meeting of the 
Saskatchewan pool made vigorous 
protests to the action of the exchange 
in amending its bylaws. (The North- 
western Miller, Nov. 16, page 11.) 

“A comparison of the bylaws, copies 
of which may be had on request 
by anyone, as they now exist and 
as they existed since 1928, some years 
before the pools became members, 
will convince the reader that no new 
principle has been introduced or im- 
posed for the purpose of intimidating 
or muzzling the pools or any other 
member,” Mr. Jones continued. 


Delegates Aroused 


At the pool meeting delegates were 
aroused by a news release announc- 
ing that the Winnipeg exchange had 
amended its bylaws making members 
of the exchange liable to be fined, 
censured, suspended or expelled from 
the association if any official or re- 
sponsible employee of an organiza- 
tion holding seats on the exchange 
criticized the exchange method of 
marketing or took any action which, 
in the opinion of the council of the 
exchange, tended to undermine con- 
fidence in the exchange system of 
marketing. 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
holds six seats on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. Speakers at the pool meet- 
ing expressed the opinion that the 
exchange’s action was directed at or- 
ganized agriculture and particularly 
at the pools. Pool delegates charged 
that the exchange’s move was un- 
democratic and counter to the prin- 
ciples of free speech. 

Mr. Jones in his statement points 
out that the bylaw referred to at the 
pool meeting (Bylaw 5) does not dif- 
fer in spirit or purpose from the by- 
laws which were in existence when 
the pools became members and which 
they agreed to faithfully observe. 


Cites Voluntary Agreement 


Mr. Jones states: 

“By conjoining Bylaw 1, Section 4 
(an interpretive clause, covering all 
bylaws), with Bylaw 5 it will be 
found that the section dealing with 
disciplinary action against members 
is not changed in spirit or intent, 
from what it covered when the pools 
voluntarily agreed to abide by it. 

“The exchange is a voluntary as- 
sociation of members engaged in the 
business of handling and marketing 
grain. When in 1931 the Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba pools became 
members of the exchange, they did 
so voluntarily and by their respec- 
tive applications for membership, 


duly signed by them, agreed with the 
exchange that they would faithfully 
observe and be obligated by all by- 
laws, rules and regulations of every 
nature then existing or thereafter 
adopted by the exchange. 

“The pools were aware of these 
bylaws and regulations and of the 
exchange methods of trading which 
includes futures contracts, and agreed 
to faithfully observe and be obligated 
by such rules and bylaws. 

“The council of the exchange (now 
named the board of governors) mere- 
ly asks of all members, including the 
pools, that they faithfully abide by 
the bylaws, rules and regulations and 


live up to their signed contract with’ 


other members of this voluntary as- 
sociation. To expect compliance with 
the bylaws cannot, by any stretch 
of imagination, be considered intimi- 
dation. 

“As in other voluntary organiza- 
tions, regulation governing the con- 
duct of members is necessary so that 
the world-wide prestige of the ex- 
change may not be injured or con- 
fidence in the institution impaired. 

“The pools are aware that at no 
time during their 17 years of associa- 
tion with the exchange has any at- 
tempt to muzzle legitimate criticism 
been made by the exchange. Charges 
now being made are based on a prem- 
ise completely without foundation. 

“There is nothing more democratic 
than a voluntary body such as the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange whose 
members are associated together for 
the furthering of a general business 
in which they are engaged, bound to- 
gether entirely by good will and faith- 
ful conduct one to the other, whose 
bylaws are brought into being by 
the majority vote of its members 
held after due notice. It is amazing 
that the exchange should be accused 
of undemocratic motives by organi- 
zations which have for many years 
sought to deprive the farmer of his 
democratic right to complete free- 
dom of choice and action in the mar- 
keting of his grain.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLANS FOR EXPOSITION 
STUDIED BY ABA STAFF 


CHICAGO—Plans for the 1949 Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition, to be held at 
the municipal auditorium in Atlantic 
City, N.J., Oct. 15-20, were recently 
brought into sharper focus when staff 
members of the American Bakers 
Assn. and the Baking Industry Pro- 
motional Program conferred on ar- 
rangments for the baking industry’s 
portion of the show. 

Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ery, Scranton, Pa., chairman of the 
joint management committee of the 
ABA and the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., has reported 
that the average amount of space 
applied for by baking industry sup- 
pliers is larger than for the last ex- 
position in 1936, also held at Atlantic 
City. 

A number of suppliers who applied 
for space early have now re-applied 
for larger exhibit areas, the an- 
nouncement said. It was pointed out 
that larger areas are easier to reserve 
now than they will be several weeks 
hence. 

An intensified effort will be made 
to secure early commitments from 
as many suppliers as possible, prior to 
first allocations of space beginning 
Dec. 15. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Co., Denver, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., attended the Chi- 
cago meeting. 
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BERNARD J. ROTHWELL 
DIES IN HIS 90TH YEAR 


Founder of Bay State Milling Co. 
Was Active Also in Civic and 
Church Life 


BOSTON—After a prolonged ill- 
ness Bernard J. Rothwell, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Bay 
State Milling Co., died Nov. 27 in his 
90th year. Born in Ireland Aug. 1, 
1859, he came to America when he 
was 10 years old and rose steadily 
to success in varied commercial and 
industrial enterprises and to great 
usefulness in civic and church life. 

Mr. Rothwell’s first acquaintance 
with the flour trade was in the Boston 
exporting firm of H. B. Goodwin (o., 


Bernard J. Rothwell 


in which he rose to a partnership. 
He was one of the founders of the 
Bay State Milling Co., March 4, 1899, 


_and had been looking forward to par- 


ticipation in the company’s celebra- 
tion next year of its 50th anniver- 
sary. From the date of the firm’s 
foundation until his retirement from 
this position in 1940 he served as 
president not only of Bay State but 
of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co., a collateral enterprise no 
longer in existence. Since 1940 he had 
been chairman of the board. 


Other Large Interests 


For many years Mr. Rothwell 
served in’ executive capacities with 
several other large commercial and 
industrial corporations, among them 
the Boston Elevated Railway, of which 
he was chairman of the board from 
1930 to 1934; the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. of which 
he was a director from 1907 to 1947; 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of I3os- 
ton of which he was chairman from 
1933 to 1947; the Union Savings Bank 
of which he was trustee from 1915 
to 1947, and the Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Bank Life Insurance Guaranty 
Fund of which he was director fiom 
1920 to 1946. 

From 1908 to 1910 Mr. Rothv-ell 
was president of the Boston Cham er 
of Commerce, and later he becar? 4 
director and member of the execu ive 
committee of the Chamber of Cvm- 
merce of the U.S. He held many pvsi- 
tions of public responsibility, among 
them a trusteeship in the Boson 
Almshouse, the chairmanship of ‘he 
Massachusetts Bureau of Immigra- 


tion, a jury commissionership in the « 


U.S. District Court, a membership in 
the Northeastern Governors Railway 


: 
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Commission and the chairmanship of 
the Governor’s Commission on Street 
and Highway Safety. He was a mem- 
ber of the Public Franchise League 
which later became the Good Govern- 
ment Association of Boston. 

His religious life was an active one, 
and it brought to Mr. Rothwell many 
honors, among them nomination by 
the Pope as a Knight of Malta. He 
served in the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society for many years and was one 
of the early members of the Knights 
of Columbus. He was also a member 
of the National Council of Catholic 
Men and served on the National 
Council of Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews. 

Mr. Rothwell’s Boston home was 
at 34 W. Cedar St., and his summer 
home at Island Creek, Duxbury, Mass. 
He maintained offices in the Grain 
and Flour Exchange. 

An only son, Paul T. Rothwell, and 
two grandchildren are the surviving 
members of the immediate family. 
Paul T. Rothwell succeeded his father 
as president of the Bay State Milling 
Co. and to most of his other business 
responsibilities. 

rhe funeral will be held at 10 a.m., 
Dec. 1, in the Notre Dame de Vic- 
toires Church, with Archbishop Rich- 
ard J. Cushing pontificating. 


Writer and Speaker 


Mr. Rothwell was a frequent at- 
tendant at conventions of millers and 
grain men, and was often heard in 
convention discussions. He was the 
writer of many “letters to the edi- 
tor,” not a few of which came to the 
editors of The Northwestern Miller. 
His views were vigorous and were 
emphatically expressed. They were 
invariably newsworthy. 

A subject of continuing interest for 
Mr. Rothwell was grain speculation. 
He never ceased to demand restricted 
trading in futures. He deplored this 
country’s movement “from town 
meeting to state Socialism,’ and the 
words thus quoted formed the title 
of a notable address before the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. When 
depression overwhelmed the country 
in the early thirties he had numerous 
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Smaller Flour, Larger Corn Quotas 
Expected in First 1949 Allocations 


WASHINGTON — Announcement 
of the quarterly allocations for the 
January-March, 1949, period has 
been delayed as a result of the divi- 
sion of authority within the cabinet 
over export controls. The U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce is again seen 
as checking grain export allocations 
which have been approved at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

A substantial increase in the first 
quarter corn allotment is forecast 
by responsible government officials, 
who predict that approximately 50 
million bushels of corn will be ear- 
marked for export channels in that 
period. In the current quarter only 
19 million bushels of corn was al- 
lotted, but subsequent cancellations 
of allotments of other coarse grains 
increased the fourth quarter corn 
allocation. 


Flour Reduction Seen 


Some reduction in the wheat flour 
first quarter allocation is expected, 
but it will not exactly reflect the 
corn allocation increase since this 
advance will probably continue to 
reflect reduction in the exports of 
other coarse grains. 

The recent maritime tie-up may be 
reflected in Production and Market- 
ing Administration’s first quarter 
procurement, slowing down buying 
until the jam up resulting from the 





expedients to suggest, all of them 
stopping well short of Socialism. He 
was a high tariff man when this sub- 
ject touched vitally upon wheat and 
flour in the early twenties. He de- 
plored abandonment of “Bread Is the 
Best and Cheapest Food” by the mill- 
ing industry in favor of the substi- 
tute slogan “Eat More Wheat.” One 
he called positive and the other nega- 
tive in promotion psychology. 





Meeting Planned on Steel Needs 
to Produce More Temporary Bins 


_ WASHINGTON — Representatives 
from a number of grain bin manu- 
facturing concerns have been asked 
to meet with U.S. Department of 
Commerce officials in Washington 
Dec. 7 to discuss deficiencies in sheet 
Steel. The steel industry advisory 
committee of the commerce depart- 
ment has agreed to underwrite suffi- 
cient steel to provide 50,000 tons for 
a production of temporary grain 
ins, 

The following companies have been 
asked to send representatives to the 
Dec. 7>meeting: 

Badger Corrugating Co., La Crosse, 
Wis.; Beatrice (Neb.) Steel Tank Co.; 
Butler (Ind.) Co.; Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., Kansas City; Chapman 
Brothers Mfg. Co., Independence, 
Mo.; Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Louisville, Ky.; Columbia Steel Tank 
Co., Kansas City; Dickelman Mfg. 
Co., Delphos, Ohio; Eaton Metal 
Products Corp., Omaha; Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Freeland 
Sons Co., Sturgis, Mich.; Gruendler 
Crushing & Pulverizing Co., St. Louis; 
Hastings Equity Grain Bin Mfg. Co., 
East Hastings, Neb.; James Mfg. Co., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala.; 


Link Mfg. Co., Fargo, N.D.; Martin 
Steel Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio; 
Metal Products Co., Salina, Kan.; 
New Process Roofing & Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas; North Dakota Metal 
Culvert Co., Fargo, N.D.; Pennington 
Mfg. Co., Forest Park, Ill.; Perfec- 
tion Steel Body Co., Galion, Ohio; 
Pioneer Mfg. Co., Middleburg, Ind.; 
Ross Equipment Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; St. Paul (Minn.) Corrugating 
Co.; Siebring Mfg. Co., George, Iowa; 
Sioux Steel Co., Sioux Falls, S.D.; 
Star Tank & Boat Co., Goshen, Ind.; 
Stefco Steel Co., Michigan City, Ind. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
REGULATES FEED SALES 


The importation, registration and 
sale of fertilizers, farm feeds, seeds, 
and certain stock remedies are regu- 
lated in the Union of South Africa 
by an act which became effective 
July 1, 1948, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has announced. 

Commerce officials will obtain de- 
tailed information on the provisions 
of the act and regulations thereunder 
which govern specific products for 
anyone interested. 











strike has been cleared away. 

Another factor which must be con- 
sidered in regard to coming alloca- 
tions is the fact that they do not 
accurately reflect foreign requests. 
One example is to be found in the 
German occupation zone, where the 
authorities are planning to make the 
Joint Export-ImportAgency merely a 
supervisory body, turning trade over 
to German private enterprise. Offi- 
cials connected with the JEIA op- 
eration say that they have received 
substantial offers of corn from the 
Danube area at prices much lower 
than those available for U.S. corn. 
Where army funds are used there 
will be a strong inclination to buy 
in the lowest priced market, it is 
said. 

Germans Lack Credits 


The JEIA decision to turn over 
import and export activities to pri- 
vate enterprise in Germany is not 
likely to involve grain imports at 
this time, this official stated, since 
the German authorities do not have 


the hard currency or credits to fi- 
nance their requirements now. 

For 1949 it is expected that: Ger- 
man authorities will have a buying 
power in all currencies of approxi- 
mately $800 million. Only a small 
part of this fund will represent dol- 
lar purchasing power, and this prob- 
ably will be retained to buy such 
dollar producing materials as oil 
seeds, which the Germans can use 
to obtain badly needed oil cake and 
meal and export large amounts of oil. 

In 1949 Germany is seen as an 
added demand factor for oil-bearing 
materials. U.S. exports of peanuts to 
this and other areas is expected to 
wipe out the domestic peanut sur- 
plus, officials say, even though the 
cost is higher than for similar oil- 
bearing materials such as soybeans. 

However, no matter how strong the 
desire on the part of JEIA officials 
to buy in the lower cost markets, 
USDA is expected to push as much 
grain as possible into the occupa- 
tion zone this crop year. 





Record Domestic 


Production 


of Fats and Oils Forecast 


WASHINGTON—tThe latest crop 
reports confirm the prospect for 
1948-49 of the largest production of 
fats and oils from domestic materials 
in peacetime history, according to a 
recent release by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Output is ex- 
pected to reach 10.3 billion pounds in 
the current season, 500 million more 
than in 1947-48. The principal in- 
crease will come in the edible vege- 
table oils, which may be 475 million 
pounds higher. Small increases are 
expected in lard, butter, and linseed 
oil. 

“The recent price trend in edible 
fats and oils indicates that the 1948 
bumper crops have already been dis- 
counted and that there may be an 
increasing recognition of the cur- 
rent low level of stocks and the high 
demand for these products,” the re- 
lease said. “The prices of these com- 
modities, while still from 6 to 15¢ 
a pound below the peaks reached ear- 
lier this year, have risen from the 
lows prevailing around the start of 
the season. 


“The low level of stocks held by 
the industry has been a major factor 
of the fats and oils situation since 
the close of the war. From peak 
holdings of 2.7 billion pounds on June 
30, 1944, there was a general down- 
ward trend to a low of 1.2 billion 
pounds in the fall of 1946. In 1948 
stocks have not exceeded 1.5 billion 
pounds and on Sept. 30 were again 
only 1.2 billion. The low stock hold- 
ings tend to accentuate price trends 
when they occur as well as leave lit- 
tle reserve with which to meet ad- 
verse crop conditions. 

“Another factor that tends to 
maintain prices, particularly in the 
edible fat field, has been the uncer- 
tainty relative to foreign trade pro- 
grams. No clear picture is available 
at present as to the total needs of 
Europe in this crop year. Yet net 
ammports of approximately 300 million 
pounds will be required to provide 
this country with a per capita con- 


sumption at prewar levels, even dis- 
regarding the rebuilding of stocks. 

“The world fats and oils supply is 
improving slowly, and it is expected 
that in 1949 the total may reach pre- 
war proportions, although the world 
movement of these products has not 
recovered as much as output. There 
is a growing tendency for producing 
countries to utilize a larger propor- 
tion of their own supply. There has 
been a liberalization of distribution 
in some areas, such as British Ma- 
laya, Ceylon and Uruguay. At the 
same time certain other areas, prin- 
cipally India, China and Greece have 
been forced to restrict exports fur- 
ther. In the case of copra, supplies 
of which are reaching low levels in 
the U.S., the necessity for military 
action in two of the copra-producing 
provinces of the Philippines may 
deter the earlier expected improve- 
ment in copra shipments. On the oth- 
er hand, world supplies of flaxseed 
and linseed oil have reached a point 
that has led to their deallocation by 
the International Emergency Food 
Committee on the basis that the 
supply for the 1948-49 marketing 
year promises to be in excess of the 
effective demand of importing coun- 
tries.” 


D. W. McMILLEN CONTRIBUTES 
$103,450 FOR HOSPITAL 


GIBSON CITY, ILL.—Dale W. Mc- 
Millen, Sr., chairman of the board of 
Central Soya Co., Inc., has pledged 
$103,450 to the Citizens Community 
Hospital fund campaign. The goal of 
the drive is to secure $275,000 to 
build a 50-bed general hospital. 

The McMillen Feed Mills division 
of the Central Soya Co. has head- 
quarters at Gibson City. Mr. McMil- 
len has made a number of gifts to the 
city of Fort Wayne, Ind., home of 
Central Soya, including a park and a 
Girl Scout camp. 
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Action on Wheat Pact Urged 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN TELLS FAO HE 
WILL SUBMIT PLAN TO CONGRESS 


enone 
International Wheat Agreement Receives Endorsement of Chief 
Executive as a Pattern for Future Agreements Which 
Can Be Applied to Other Commodities 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man, speaking last week to the con- 
ference of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization in session here, urged 
that body to prepare a new Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and said 
that he would submit it to the new 
Congress for approval. 

The chief executive not only en- 
dorsed the wheat pact itself, but saw 
in it a pattern which could be applied 
to other commodities. 

George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) told the 
FAO conference that he believed that 
the key to increased world food pro- 
duction for the immediate future lay 
in assurance to producers that they 
will not be penalized for increased 
production. 

Speaking as head of the American 
delegation to the FAO, Sen. Aiken de- 
clared that a series of such commodity 
agreements would give the farm pro- 
ducers this assurance. He urged im- 
mediate action on an International 
Wheat Agreement by the FAO and 
the appointment of committees to 
examine the possibilities of extending 
this principle to other commodities. 

Up to this time an informal Food 
and Agriculture Organization com- 
mittee group has been exploring the 
possibilities of reopening discussion 
of an international wheat pact in- 
spired by U.S. government officials. 
Considerable progress has been made, 
it has been learned in informed 
FAO circles, and it is now believed 
that the FAO wheat agreement pre- 
paratory commission will be able to 
present a new proposal to the 81st 
Congress. 

Doubt has been expressed that the 
U.K. would be willing to participate 
in further wheat pact discussions 
after the collapse of the proposal at 
the last session of Congress. Now it 
is learned that the U.K. gave formal 
written assurance to FAO officials 
that it would participate in such re- 
newed discussions and the only ob- 
stacle to be overcome will be the 
maximum price which the importing 
countries would be asked to pay. 

U.K. decision to participate in any 
wheat agreement now will be influ- 
enced in part by its present negotia- 


tions of the price of wheat under 
the U.K.-Canadian contract. 


v ¥ 


Canada Ready for Debate 


WINNIPEG—Canada is prepared 
to sit down at another 36-nation con- 
ference to plan a new International 
Wheat Agreement, according to J. G. 
Gardiner, minister of agriculture. He 
stated the Dominion would be ready 
at any time for such a conference if 
the U.S. and the U.K. agree. 

In an interview held last week, the 
minister said he could not make any 
direct statement on an earlier Wash- 
ington report that Canada may bring 
up the question of reviving last year’s 
proposed agreement at the current 
session of the FAO. 

H. H. Hannam, president of the Ca- 
nadian Federation of Agriculture, 
who is attending the conference as a 
technical advisor to the Canadian 
delegation, expressed the opinion that 
the conference should stress the im- 
portance of international commodity 
agreements in general and the early 


completion of a wheat agreement in 
particular. 
v ¥ 


Argentina Cool to Controls 


BUENOS AIRES—While there has 
been no official government pro- 
nouncement on President Truman’s 
invitation to Argentina to join the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, Miguel Miranda, 
head of this country’s National Eco- 
nomic Council, retorted that the 
President had called for a wheat con- 
ference alone and asked, ‘Why is 
wheat the only merchandise which 
must come down in price?” The of- 
ficial went on to say that Argen- 
tina’s economy must be reconstruct- 
ed to free it as much as possible 
from the influence of the dollar. 
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FMEA HEAD APPOINTS 
TRADE AGREEMENT GROUP 


WASHINGTON—M. F. Mulroy, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, and president 
of the Flour Millers Export Assn., 
has appointed a Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Committee for the asso- 
ciation comprised of the following 
members: 

Atherton Bean, International Mill- 
ing Co., chairman; Herman Fakler, 
Millers National Federation; Kirby 
Holmes, Fisher Flouring Mills Co.; 
David S. Jackman, Kansas Milling 
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Co., and Joe C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co. 

The committee is actively engaged 
in the preparation of a brief for sub- 
mission to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, involving trade 
agreements with Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greece, Haiti, Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Sweden and Uruguay. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STORY OF GMI TO BE 
PRESENTED AT HARVARD 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills is 
preparing to take its “story of cor- 
porate citizenship” to Harvard Uni- 
versity Dec. 16. GMI officials reported 
the recent round of informal stock- 
holders and employees meetings the 
most successful on record. 

Harry A. Bullis, GMI chairman, 
who personally presented the com- 
pany story in 10 cities around the 
country, said he will take the pro- 
gram to the Harvard Business Schoo! 
by special invitation of Donald K. 
David, dean. 

Mr. Bullis also reported the most 
enthusiastic response since the infor- 
mal meetings began in 1939 at the 
sessions concluded last week. The 
company story was presented at San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Oklahoma 
City, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Wash- 
ington, D.C., New York, Atlanta and 
Minneapolis. 

In each city General Mills showed 
its new sound-color film based on the 
fiscal year operations ended May 31, 
1948. Mr. Bullis estimated that be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 of the 12,800 
owners were present at the meetings. 











Price Range and Supply Quota Seen 
as Problems Facing New Wheat Pact 


WASHINGTON—Although the ad- 
ministration is intent on putting 
through an _ International Wheat 
Agreement in the 81st Congress, two 
stubborn factors remain to be re- 
solved, prominent farm organization 
officials report. 

First, the problem of the price 
range. Supply conditions are consid- 
erably different now than when the 
rejected document was adopted by 
the International Wheat Council 
earlier this year, and the prospect of 
continued high price levels which pre- 
vailed is gone—at least temporarily. 
Generally improved crop conditions 
in western Europe has_ tempered 
their fear over adequate supplies to 
a point where it may be necessary 





PMA Buys 1,491,300 Sacks 
Flour for Dec. 31 Gulf Delivery 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration last week 
purchased 1,491,300 sacks of flour for delivery to Gulf ports by Dec. 31. Offer- 
ings by mills on this request totaled 2,903,900 sacks. Prices paid ranged down- 
ward from $5.28 on 72% extraction and $5.18 on 80%, delivered Gulf ports. 
Including last week’s purchases, the PMA flour takings since July 1 have 


totaled 10,181,400 sacks 


22,365,510 bu. wheat equivalent). 


During the period from noon Nov. 19 through Nov. 26, the Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased 2,851,276 bu. wheat, 165,000 bu. corn and 87,000 bu. 


rye, 


The wheat purchases consisted of 1,007,353 bu. through Kansas City, 
975,000 through Minneapolis, 522,683 through Chicago, and 346,240 through 


Portland, 


Cumulative purchases since July 1, 1948, are as follows: Wheat 163,106,- 
470 bu., barley 11,216,017 bu., grain sorghums 10,502,140 bu., rye 987,000 bu., 


oats 3,340,500 bu., corn 10,478,500 bu. 


for this country to make sharp price 
concessions to gain approval of the 
importing areas. 

Second, supply quotas for this coun- 
try under a new draft are likely to be 
cut sharply. France, for example, has 
recovered its wheat output to a point 
where it is virtually self-sufficient on 
the basis of this year’s crop and is 
not expected to commit itself on an 
import quota to the extent involved 
under the rejected draft. France was 
committed to buy approximately 35 
million bushels of wheat, including 
flour, under the old proposal. 


China’s Situation Uncertain 


China, which agreed to buy nearly 
15 million bushels of wheat previous- 
ly, is now an uncertain political factor 
and its requirements for wheat are 
obscured since the wheat eating areas 
of that country now are in danger of 
being overrun by the communists. 


Another obstacle in the path of an 
approval of a wheat pact by the coun- 
cil is the increasing dollar shortages 
which are stagnating foreign trade. 
Not even Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration dollars will stimulate 
wheat procurement beyond absolute 
minimum requirements, it is seen. 


While the grain trade has still to 
formulate its position in regard to 
a new wheat pact, and there are ele- 
ments in the trade which would ac- 
cept an agreement if it would insure 
that U.S. exports were to be han- 
dled exclusively by the private trade, 
even the more liberal trade observ- 
ers say that the discussion of a 
wheat pact is academic since it will 
not be an agreement between finan- 


cially sound participants but an un- 
derwritten export program financed 
by U.S. subsidies to nations which 
otherwise would be unable to buy our 
wheat. 

Since this nation will be asked 
to provide wheat at prices which the 
buyer can afford to pay through 
U.S. subsidies, why is it necessary, 
it is asked, to participate in an iron- 
clad contract to give our money away 
through wheat export subsidies? If 
we propose to make export subsidy 
gifts we are always at liberty to do 
so without binding the nation to a 
long term contract to the buyer wit!h- 
out dollar credits, observers feel. 


The grain trade appears to be in 
an ambiguous position regarding the 
new pact under study. Should it fail 
to oppose the new agreement it migiit 
be considered by the Senate foreign 
relations committee that the trade 
now approved the theory of interna- 
tional commodity agreements. 


The trade opposition to the old pact 
was based largely on technical objec- 
tions and at no time did it declare 
it was opposed to the principle ii- 
volved. 


More Agreements Feared 


Now, however, trade opinion m: 
rally around a fight on the princip!c 
involved, since the election has cast 
a sincere fear that the governmen', 
consciously or not, is headed into in- 
ternational trading between govern- 
ments. If that fear is correct trade 
observers believe that the CCC wil! 
become so firmly intrenched as the 
monopoly exporter that private enter- 
prise, as far as grain exports are con 
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cerned, will be killed. Even the war- 
imposed monopoly of the government 
in this field has deadened incentive to 
a point where there have been but 
few recruits in personnel into the 
business. 

The grain trade might be swung 
into line behind an agreement if 
there was a guarantee that the ex- 
ports under it would be handled by 
private trade, but even this possibil- 
ity is subject to doubt since the re- 
versal of the decision to turn the 
ECA grain exports back to private 
enterprise. 


$1.50 Minimum Asked 


Expressing the official U.S. opti- 
mism for a new draft of the wheat 
pact Charles F. Brannan, secretary 
of agriculture, said he would be most 
reluctant to accept a minimum price 
of less than $1.50 bu., and said that 
he saw no reason for a reduction in 
the price floor. Strong arguments for 
keeping the floor up are to be found 
in increased costs of production since 
the original agreement was adopted 
by the wheat council. 


The rejected agreement provided a 
floor pricé of $1.40 bu. for the crop 
year 1949-50. It is possible that the 
U.S. proponents may contemplate a 
sugar coating of the new draft by 
boosting the floor price while at the 
same time taking a reduced maxi- 
mum 


Loath to Accept Reduction 


In regard to any drastic reduction 
in the maximum price of a new agree- 
ment, Secretary Brannan declared 
that he would be very reluctant to ac- 
cept one if he were one of the ne- 
gotiators. 

The outlook for the adoption of in- 
ternational agreements to stabilize 
prices in fats and oils, sugar, cotton, 
rice and other commodities must be 
appraised in the light of studies which 
will be conducted by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization committee 
which has been appointed to explore 
the problems involved. 

He also said that there is a great 
need for the U.S. to build a grain 
reserve against famine and crop fail- 
ure dangers. This year’s huge crops 
will be an important step in that 
direction, the USDA chief said. 

Despite the optimism of the USS. 
advocates, there are other stubborn 
obstacles than those previously men- 
tioned. Chief among them is the 
growth of bi-lateral agreement be- 
tween nations that approved the re- 
jected pact and suppliers within and 
without that agreement. 

The U.K., for example, is seen as 
definitely drifting away from com- 
mercial intercourse with the dollar 
areas in favor of sterling countries 
or nations where an exchange of 
manufactured products for raw ma- 
terials can be effected. This will make 
the U.K. a sharp bargainer on the 
price side of any agreement. Notwith- 
Standing Mr. Brannan’s optimism of 
the price-side of a new wheat pact, 
insiders are certain that tentative 
concurrénce can only result from a 
downward revision of the maximum 
price obtained by the exporting coun- 
tries 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS SET 
JAN. 25 MEETING DATE 


OWENSBORO, KY.—The National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. will hold a 
midwinter meeting Jan. 25 at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky., to which 
all millers are invited, according to 
a recent announcement by W. J. 
Simpson, Owensboro Milling Co., pres- 
ident of the association. 








Garnac Midwestern 
Grain Co. Formed 
in Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Formation of the 
Garnac Midwestern Grain Co. was 
announced last week by F. R. Hedi- 
ger, New York, president of the new 
company and also president of the 
Garnac Grain Co. of New York, inter- 
national grain and flour exporting 
firm. 

Simultaneously, it was announced 
that Peter E. Bowers, former director 
of the Kansas City regional office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp., would 
be manager and that H. R. Schmid, 
New York, had been named vice 
president and treasurer. 

Offices for the new company have 
been opened at 468 Board of Trade 
Building, with a telephone number 
BA 0200. The firm will contact south- 
western grain, milling and elevator 
interests for export of grain and 
grain products. The Garnac company 
of New York is associated with Andre 
& Co., a leading importing and ex- 
porting company of Switzerland. An- 
dre & Co. maintains offices in France, 
French North Africa, Italy, Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark and England. It 
also has contacts in Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Portugal, Greece, South 
America and the Near East. 

Mr. Bowers was with CCC at Kan- 
sas City since 1939, serving as direc- 
tor since April, 1946. Previously he 
had been in the grain business with 
his own company and also with Van- 
derslice-Lynds Co. and for many 
years was a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

Mr. Schmid resigned his position 
as treasurer of the Garnac company 
of New York to join the new midwest- 
ern organization. The new Kansas 
City firm is an outgrowth of the New 
York company and has been incor- 
porated under Missouri laws. 

Memberships on the board of trade 
will be purchased for Mr. Schmid and 
Mr. Bowers. 
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W. R. Walton 
to Head K.C. 
Office of PMA 


KANSAS CITY—Woodrow R. Wal- 
ton has been appointed director of 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration commodity office at Kansas 
City. He succeeds Peter E. Bowers, 
who has resigned to become manager 
at Kansas City for the newly-estab- 
lished Garnac Midwestern Co., which 
is entering the grain business in the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Walton has been assistant di- 
rector of the PMA commodity office 
in Chicago since June, 1942, except 
for a year of service in‘'the U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps in 1945. Prior to taking 
the Chicago position he had held 
similar responsibilities in the Kansas 
City office of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. for about a year and was in 
the Washington office of CCC from 
1934 to 1941. 

Mr. Walton is 





a native of Okla- 


homa and still owns and operates a 
sizable farm in Ellis County. He is a 
graduate of the Columbus University 
Law School, Washington, D.C., and 
was admitted to the Oklahoma bar 
in 1940. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN BEGINNINGS—In the photographs above are 
shown the heads of the firm of the Wallace & Tiernan Co. 35 years ago, 
with their first chlorinator, and with the 1948 chlorinator. Charles F. 
Wallace and Martin F. Tiernan, whose company recently celebrated its 
85th anniversary remember the early days when they worked together in 
building the machine, found a customer for it, then began work on an- 
other unit. 





Great Plains Agricultural Survey 
Forecasts ‘Hopper Damage in ‘49 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Below 
normal rainfall since July 1, a loom- 
ing threat of serious grasshopper 
damage in 1949 and fair to good sub- 
soil moisture conditions are several 
revealing facts included in the Nov. 
1 report released this week by the 
Great Plains Agricultural Commit- 
tee of which R. I. Throckmorton, 
dean of the school of agriculture, 
Kansas State College, is chairman. 

The report is a compilation of facts 
received from 416 counties in ten 
states, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas and Wyoming. 

Winter wheat is supplying grazing 
in only a relatively few local areas 
in these states and in some of these 
areas the grazing is not satisfactory, 
the committee declared. Most of the 
counties which provide wheat for 
grazing occur in an area covering 
northwest Kansas, northeast Colo- 
rado and southwest Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Texas. In many sections 
wheat plants have not developed suf- 
ficient root systems to withstand 
grazing. 

Since July 1, rainfall has been 
normal in 68 counties, below normal 
in 313, and above normal in 31 of 
the 416 counties reporting. This con- 
dition is only slightly better than 
it was a year ago, and is general 
throughout the Great Plains Area. 

In many of the reports to the 
committee it is indicated that sub- 
soil moisture conditions are relative- 
ly satisfactory on crop land and that 
they are fair to good on practically 
all fallow land. It was pointed out 
in some reports that recent rains 
and snow had supplied surface mois- 
ture but that a dry layer exists be- 
tween this surface zone and the sub- 
soil. 

Surface moisture was not adequate 
as of Nov. 1 for the establishment 
of fall-seeded crops in 276 of the 
416 counties. In many of these sec- 
tions, however, sufficient moisture has 
been received since Nov. 1 to insure 
the germination of wheat. On this 
score, the committee points out that 
experinmental evidence shows that it 
is unusual for wheat that germinates 





after Nov. 1 to produce an average 
crop the following season. Although 
surface moisture conditions have not 
been good this fall, they are far 
better than they were a year ago, 
especially in the eastern part of the 
hard winter wheat area. 

Grasshopper damage was reported 
as being serious this fall in 98 coun- 
ties. Most of the damage occurred 
in Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska. 
Many local contributors to the re- 
port expressed the opinion that there 
will be serious losses from grass- 
hoppers during 1949. 
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WHITE BREAD BANISHED 
IN FRANCE AFTER TRIAL 


PARIS—White bread has been ban- 
ished in France after a one-month 
trial despite a record wheat crop. 
Hereafter all bread will contain at 
least 5% rye flour. 
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Wheat Parity Off 
2c Bu. for Third 
Consecutive Drop 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
agricultural commodities took anoth- 
er backward step in the month ended 
Nov. 15, showing the third succes- 
sive decline for a new experience 
since the parity concept was project- 
ed. Parity for wheat declined 2¢ the 
last month and most other major 
grains, including corn, 1¢. Hogs and 
other commodities also eased. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commidities, with comparisons, are 
here shown, per bu. unless otherwise 
stated: 














Nov. 15, Oct. 15, Nov. 15, 
1948 1948 1947 
Wheat $2.18 $2.20 $2.14 
COFM avcvecics 1.59 1.60 1.55 
Oats . . eee m 986 .994 .966 
Barley .... ¥ — 1.54 1.50 
Mere. seucves 1.78 1.79 1.74 
Gr. sorghums ... 2.99 3.01 2.93 
Soybeans 2.37 2.39 2.32 
Eggs, doz 63 621 .624 
Cotton, lt 3060 3088 3001 
Hogs, cw 18.00 18.10 17.60 
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FLOUR SALES DROP SHARPLY 


FROM RECENT ACTIVE VOLUME 


Buyers Fall Back Into Small-Lot Buying After Covering 
Part of Requirements for 120 Days—Shipping Direc- 
tions Slow and Holiday Cuts Production 


The wave of buying which stepped 
up mill bookings a couple of weeks 
ago slowed down about as quickly as it 
developed. Trade last week dropped 
back to the two-thirds capacity lev- 
el which had prevailed for many 
weeks prior to the post-election ac- 
tivity. Even though prices have 
sagged somewhat from the recent 
peaks, buyers showed little interest 
in pressing their commitments fur- 
ther. It was evident, however, that a 
few buyers would have taken hold at 
prices around the Nov. 2 levels if 
mills could have granted such con- 
cessions. Shipping directions on old 
orders were slow to fair last week 
and this, plus the holiday shutdown 
of plants, reduced the week’s output 
considerably. 


PMA BUYS LIBERALLY; 
OTHER EXPORTS QUIET 


Except for the larger than expect- 
ed Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration bookings, export interest in 
flour was light. Final covering was 
completed with mills by some export 
jobbers who booked flour to Italy 
some weeks ago. The PMA takings 
amounted to 1,491,000 sacks for de- 
livery at the Gulf by Dec. 31. The 
agency bought approximately half 
of the total amount offered, paying 
up to $5.18 Gulf for 80% extraction 
and $5.28 for 72%. The status of flour 
exports under the ECA program, in 
light of President Truman’s request 
that CCC procurement continue aft- 
ter Dec. 1, was cleared up when it 
was announced that existing con- 
tracts on grain would be honored and 
that flour purchases under the new 
order may still be made through pri- 
vate channels. However, the import- 
ing ECA nation may request that 
flour be procured by the PMA if it 
so desires. 

Spring wheat flour trade fell off 
sharply from the heavy volume of 
two weeks ago, but sized up fairly 
well with weekly volume prior to 
the buying splurge. Sales last week 
totaled 68% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 142% for the big period 
two weeks ago and 87% a year ago. 
Orders booked two weeks ago appar- 
ently covered a good portion of bak- 
ery and family flour needs for some 
time ahead, although it is not be- 
lieved that very many users are com- 
pletely covered on a long term basis. 
Recent orders have specified ship- 
ment over a 120-day period, but indi- 
cations are that a good many buyers 
will order the flour out before that 
time expires. The Thanksgiving Day 
shutdown reduced milling operations 
materially the past week, with mills 
in the Northwest reporting only 65% 
of capacity grind. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
DROP TO 66% 


Sales in the Southwest dropped 
back sharply, with last week’s book- 
ings averaging 66% of capacity, as 
compared with 111% the preceding 
week and 67% a year ago. Consider- 
able interest was shown by bakers, 
but at prices 10@15¢ sack below 
those at which mills were willing to 
sell. The PMA was the largest cus- 
tomer of southwestern mills during 


the week and its bookings accounted 
for almost half of the total. The ex- 
panded volume of bakery business a 
fortnight ago did not go far toward 
covering forward needs of the bread 
makers and most of the medium- 
sized independents, as well as several 
large chains, do not have flour booked 
far ahead. Only a small minority of 
the industry is covered as far ahead 
as 120 days. Family trade has settled 
down to a routine nature following 
the extended bookings of advertised 
brands on a price protection basis be- 
fore the recent advance. 


EASTERN SALES LAG 
AFTER RECENT GAINS 


After a busy two weeks of flour 
buying, sales now are dropping off at 
Buffalo. Most buyers apparently are 
well covered for 30 to 60 days. Retail 
bakery sales are reported somewhat 
lower than last year, but operators 
look to a brisk Christmas business. 
Family flour buying, which also has 
been more active recently, tapered 
off during the past week. Sharp price 
reductions in the metropolitan New 
York market failed to stimulate much 
buying. Sales were confined to one or 
two carlots, mostly for prompt ship- 
ment and chiefly to jobbers. 

The flour market at Boston is in- 
active. Most buyers expressed their 
intention to move slowly until after 
the Christmas holidays, although 
some indicated that they would 
change their position if a _ sizable 
price decline took place. Meanwhile, 
buying is limited to immediate needs. 

At Philadelphia, bakers again with- 
drew to the sidelines to await further 
market developments. Mill represen- 
tatives believe that the small amount 
of orders on books indicates that 
buying will be resumed soon. Bak- 
ers are looking for colder weather 
to stimulate buying of their products. 
Lower prices in the Pittsburgh area 
resulted in a few very competitive 
sales, but the buying was by no 
means general. Holiday sweet baked 
goods sales were very active and are 
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expected to continue so until the end 
of the year. 


CENTRAL STATES 
ACTIVITY SHORTLIVED 


A spurt of flour buying at Chicago 
was shortlived, and bakers once again 
reverted to fill-in purchases of one 
and two-car lots. Family flour sales 
also declined. Bookings consist only 
of carlots for nearby shipment at St. 
Louis. Shipping directions on old or- 
ders are fair. Demand for clears is 
active, including some export in- 
quiries, and offerings are light. The 
PMA bought some round lots for De- 
cember shipment from central states’ 
mills. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
SLACKENS 


Flour trade dropped to light vol- 
ume in the Southeast. The small 
amount of business transacted dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving Day week was 
largely hand-to-mouth. Bakers were 
busy with holiday trade and inquiries 
for flour were light. Many of them 
are content to coast along on current 
contracts and some still hold to a 
hope of a break in prices before 
making more commitments. New Or- 
leans trade slackened, also, with prac- 
tically no bookings for future deliv- 
ery. 


PACIFIC STRIKE 
NEWS OPTIMISTIC 


Optimistic reports on a quick set- 
tlement of the long maritime strike 
on the Pacific Coast heartened Paci- 
fic Northwest mills late in the week. 
They have been grinding on govern- 
ment orders and are sorely in need of 
shipping directions to move this flour 
into transit channels. Domestic book- 
ings have shown improvement, with 
firmer wheat and advancing flour 
prices. Commitments are not large, 
but are better in the aggregate. Mills 
are running almost to capacity, with 
one large mill back in operation fol- 
lowing settlement of a four-month 
strike. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DECREASE 


Flour production continues to show 
a decrease of 339,786 sacks from the 
preceding week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Miller, 
representing 68% of the total flour 
production in the U.S. amounting to 
3,511,375 sacks, compared with 3,- 
851,161 in the previous week and 





Granulars Demand Holds to Fill-Ins 


and Replacements; Directions Fair 


A little durum granulars business 
is going on right along, but it is 
largely replacement or fill-in trade 
and does not represent any large 
scale buying on the part of the maca- 
roni industry as a whole. A few man- 
ufacturers are booked fairly well 
ahead, having placed the orders early 
in the fall, but more of them are 
sticking to their policy of moderate 
inventories and replacing them as 
they run out. 


Export demand remains very dis- 
appointing for macaroni and noodle 
products. Domestic outlets are re- 
ported to be fairly good, with colder 
weather stimulating consumer in- 
terest. 

Shipping directions on old orders 
are fair, but millers were less active 
buyers of durum the past week. The 
reduced competition caused premiums 
of choice milling types of durum to 


sag a little, best kinds selling at the 
close of the week at 18¢ over Minne- 
apolis December. Durum granulars 
prices ranged around $5.65 @5.70 sack, 
bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Nov. 27, were as follows: 


Minneapolis 

Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.47% @2.49% 

Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.41% @2.45% 

Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.37% @2.43% 

Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.33% @2.40% 

Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.31% @2.39% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 

senting approximately 100% of the total 

U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 

parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

Wkly. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Nov. 21-27 .. 10 222,000 162,074 73 

Prev. week .. 13 270,000 255,024 94 

Year ago .... 12 255,600 265,229 104 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-Nov. 27, 1948 .....ccccece 4,158,318 

July 1-Nov. 29, 1947 ....cccvsees 4,883,789 
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3,634,113 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 3,730,127 and three years 
ago 3,741,353. There was an increase 
of 23,269 sacks in the Buffalo produc- 
tion over a week ago and 12,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast while pro- 
duction decreased 136,000 sacks in 
the Northwest, 132,000 in the South- 
west and 106,000 in the Central and 
Southeast. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT 
MILLFEEDS EASIER 


—~<>— 
Less Active Demand Makes Moderate 
Offerings Show Up Better—Heav) 
Feeds Seasonally Quiet 








Spot shipment millfeeds develop:d 
an easier tone late last week after 
displaying steady advances for some 
time. Demand dropped off and the 
moderate volume of offerings soon 
became ample for most needs. Some 
handlers reported that the reaction 
on spot feeds was to be expected, «is 
they had worked themselves into rela- 
tively high premiums over January- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 241.3 as of 
Nov. 23, up 7 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
206.6, up 5 points. 











February stuff. Most of the trading 
activity is in bran and_ standard 
midds, with flour midds and red dog 
quiet. 

A somewhat better demand for for- 
mula feeds and balanced supplements 
is evident in the Northwest, although 
the volume remains below expecta- 
tions for this late in the season. Light 
to extremely heavy snowfall over 
many areas seems to be the induce- 
ment to better buying by many fecd- 
ers and a good number of them are 
thinking in terms of forward needs. 


Dairy supplements are getting the 
best call, despite recent steady re- 
ductions in butterfat values. Mixers 
point out that in view of the abundant 
supply of homegrown grains, dairy- 
men still have a favorable feeding 
ratio by combining balanced supple- 
ments with their own feed supplies 
and are feeding for liberal production. 

Poultry and egg mashes are in only 
fair demand even though retail egg 
prices are extremely attractive to egg 
producers. The big flock owners are 
feeding for heavy egg production, but a 
good many of the smaller operators 
are inclined to depend more upon 
homegrown feeds. 

Further gains in formula feed saies 
in the Southwest were noted the pzst 
week. Demand is not strong, but is 
holding fairly steady and in some n- 
stances there are indications of de“l- 
ers building up stocks to a little 
greater extent than in recent montis. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of tie 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 52,050 tons 
last week, according to figures co!- 
piled by The Northwestern Mill: r. 
Production for the current week co!- 
pares with an output of 57,677 tons 
in the week previous and 56,467 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,25-,- 
385 tons as compared with 1,313,337 
tons in the corresponding period 2 
year ago. 
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Post Election Rise 


Dock Strike Backs Up Grain Shipments and Slows Buying— 
Rains and Snows Favor Crop—Navigation Close Cuts Demand 


The steady rise in wheat values 
since election day came to a halt last 
week, when prices faltered as a re- 
sult of the longshoremen’s strike on 
both coasts. Favorable moisture from 
rain and snow over the winter wheat 
belt and the approaching close of 
navigation on the Great Lakes also 
contributed to the mild _ set-back, 
which reduced prices of nearby fu- 
tures % @2%¢ and the later positions 
by 1%@2%¢ from the peaks of the 
previous week. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
ma: kets Nov. 29 were: Chicago—De- 
cember $2.40% @2.40%, May 2.30% 
@2.30%, July $2.12%@2.17%, Sep- 


tember $2.114%4; Minneapolis—De- 
cember $2.32, May $2.25, July 
$2.15%; Kansas City — December 


$2.27%, May $2.195%, July $2.035%. 


Loan Total Up 50 Million 


A report on wheat loans as of Oct. 
30 showed that farmers had sealed 
216 million bushels in bins or pledged 
it under purchase agreements. This 
was a gain of about 50 million bush- 
els over the total of Sept. 30. The 
report was interpreted both ways, as 
the market had been below the loan 
levels in the early part of Oetober, 
but well above the loan rates in the 
latter part of the month. Sealing of 
thai much wheat away from the cur- 
rent open market creates a tempor- 
ary scarcity, which is bullish, but 
the grain still is in existence and 
will come out either on redemptions 
by producers or sales by the govern- 
ment if loans are defaulted, which 
is bearish. 

News that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. would continue to handle grain 
exports instead of letting the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
business go back to private channels 
Dec. 1 was a disappointment to the 
grain trade, but pricewise. the an- 
nouncement had little effect. It is re- 
ported that the CCC has less than a 
month’s export needs stockpiled, how- 
ever, which indicates heavy buying 
as soon as the shipping difficulties 
are straightened out. The East Coast 
strike was settled late last week, but 
early reports of a West Coast settle- 
ment backfired and the strike was 
still on early this week. Hopes of 
settlement remained high, however. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration was a heavy buyer of 
flour at the Gulf for shipment by 
Dec. 31. 


World Supplies an Influence 


In the world wheat market, pros- 
pective supplies in the southern 
hemisphere are becoming an import- 
ant influence. The 1948-49 wheat har- 
vest has begun in Australia. The crop 
in that country is officially estimated 
at 189,820,000 bu., compared with 
228 million bushels for the previous 
year. Trade estimates place the Ar- 
gentine crop at about 184 million 
bushels, which could make a total, for 
these two countries, of 373,820,000 
bushels this season, compared to 478 
million bushels last year. On the 
basis of official and trade estimates, 
exports of wheat from Australia and 
Argentina for the 11 months—De- 
cember, 1947, through October, 1948 
—amounted to approximately 188 
million bushels. The president of the 
National Economic Council in Argen- 
tina has recommended that the gov- 
ernment purchase this season’s wheat 


crop at a price equivalent to $1.86 bu. 

Cash wheat prices remained firm 
at Kansas City. Demand was not so 
strong and it resulted in considerable 
softness in damaged wheat premiums. 
Markups on milling grades did -not 
change. The slightly easier demand 
was offset by lower receipts which 
were in part due to poor weather 
conditions in many parts of the 
Southwest and resulting delays in 
rail traffic. The range on No. 1 dark 
hard wheat which was $2.34% @2.43 
a week ago stood at $2.30% @2.40% 
Nov. 29. Oxdinary premiums were 
4@4'%¢ over, 12% protein was 4@ 
5%¢ over and 13% protein was 4% @ 
74%e¢ over, or unchanged from the 
previous week. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Nov. 27, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.29 @2.404% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.28 @2.39% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.25% @2.38%4 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.24 @2.37% 
Pe. Be 6.060 0083 £5051 6 RLS 2.33 @2.39% 
eS ere er eee 2.32 @2.39% 
i ew |. RRA ET Ye Ter eee ee 2.30% @2.38% 
A Re ene ee 2.28% @2.37% 


Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selling Nov. 
29 at $2.51%@2.53% bu., delivered 
Texas common points, with no pre- 
miums for protein. Demand was poor, 
but offerings were light. 


Navigation Close Affects Springs 

Although receipts of cash wheat at 
spring wheat terminals were light, 
demand was materially slower, and 
premiums worked sharply lower. 
Shippers, who had been active buyers 
for lake shipment, withdrew as close 
of navigation neared and mill demand 
also decreased. Premiums on ordinary 
qualities of wheat were 4¢ to 5¢ lower 
compared with the futures, while the 
high protein lots were down as much 
as 13¢. At the close ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring traded at 2¢ 
to 6¢ over Minneapolis December, 
which advanced 1%¢ for the week. 
Twelve percent protein brought little 
or no additional premium and gener- 
ally traded within the ordinary 
range; 13% protein was 4¢ to 9¢ over 
December; 14% protein 6¢ to 10¢; 
15% protein 12¢ to 15¢, and 16% 
protein 24¢ to 26¢ over December. 
Average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 13.48%, 
and the durum 12.10%. Demand for 
durum wheat was much slower, and 
premiums were off 4¢ to 5¢ compared 
with a week ago. Mill demand was 
quite selective, and lower grades 
widened their discounts under the 
better qualities. No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber, choice to fancy milling quali- 
ty, were quoted at 16¢ to 18¢ over 
December. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Nov. 27: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or ND 58 Ib..........$2.345% @2.38% 





33.00% PPOCGim ...ceces rae 2.345% @ 2.40% 
13.00% Protein .......... .. 2.36% @2.41% 
EE.GOT PUOOEEE 6c cetcscsuses 2.38% @2.42% 
BECO PROC ccicccsvvecce 2.46% @2.49% 
16.00% Protein ............. 2.60% @2.62% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Se , spevree se ere re rete 1@ 3¢ 
De, BWR bc cece ecoevicecegaiions 2@ 8¢ 
Bk BMPS Si ceed vacoussvaccesse 4@12¢ 
BUG. DB WOME 6k 60s car cccehes cower vat 7@19¢ 


Pacific Outlook Better 
With the Pacific longshore strike 
about settled, there is expected to be 
larger movement of wheat from the 
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CuRRENT Flour PRODUCTION 


* * * 


A Service of Statistics 
The Northwestern Miller 





* * * 


Provided for Readers of 
for More Than 50 Years 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














Nov. 25- 
Nov. 21-27, *Previous Nov. 23-29, Nov. 24-30, Dec. 1, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
Serre ree eee re er 702,418 838,882 812,567 965,900 984,426 
DS So 6nd ce OeR SCH OS EOS 1,412,341 1,544,522 1,458,542 1,390,194 1,300,658 
een Tee Eee 523,507 500,238 571,738 527,091 552,895 
Central and Southeast ......... 486,604 593,131 473,112 530,079 590,057 
North Pacific Coast .....:cscece 386,505 374,388 318,154 316,863 313,317 
BORED ao cetiscwesvecevecses 3,511,375 3,851,161 3,634,113 3,730,127 3,741,353 
Percentage of total U.S, output 68 68 69 71 i 
* Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated ~ cr July 1 to——_ 
Nov. 25- 
Nov. 21-27, Previous Nov. 23-29, Nov. 24-30, Dec. 1, Nov. 27, Nov. 29, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 67 80 78 94 100 16,352,829 20,793,450 
Southwest ...... 87 95 94 95 96 33,044,587 33,469,064 
Buffalo «cecccess 87 83 95 88 2 11,911,198 11,750,647 
Central and S. E. 62 76 63 67 74 12,481,649 12,440,123 
No. Pacific Coast 89 96 88 84 87 7,384,375 7,586,991 
Totals ...... 79 87 84 87 91 81,174,638 86,040,275 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Ww 2 
capacity output tivity one Fiour Pet. ac 
Nov. 21-27 ..... 408,720 360,489 88 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 408,720 404,328 99 Nov. 21-27 ..... 378,960 244,289 64 
SOOT SHS wascres 372,720 329,820 88 Previous week .. 378,960 *296,765 78 
Two years ago .. 364,320 305,015 84 YOAr OBO .ccscec 378,360 319,010 84 
Five-year Average ......sseecceeee 81 Two years ago .. 360,360 362,337 101 
TON-YOAF AVETABS «2 ccccccsccccces 75 Five-year Average ....ccceccsccccs 78 
Wichita TPOM-FORF AVETABS 62 occccccssevsecs 78 
Nov. 21-27 ..... 118,800 100,961 85 *Revised. 
Previous week .. 118,800 105,321 89 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 88,702 75 cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 98,272 87 Montana and Iowa: 
Five-year Average .....csseceecees 83 —e . _ 
Ten-year AVETAGTE .......s0eeceeees 717 Weekly Flour Pct. ac 
Salina capacity output _ tivity 
: 7 ke -. “Mew 948T -c005 666,600 458,129 69 
Nov. 21-27 ..... 100,200 83,268 83 Beasviews week 366.600 81 
Previous week .. 100,200 99,883 100 FOVIOUS WEGK .. 000,00 $ 
TOA BHO co 0.50 100,200 96,265 96 Year ago ....... 666,600 74 
Two years ago .. 84,600 67,641 80 Two years ago .. 667,800 90 
Five-year AVerage .....cceececvces 87 Five-year AVeCTage ...ccccccscvcces 72 
Ten-year average ......-eeeeeeeees 85 TON-FORF BVETABS cociccscecciccses 63 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Nov. 21-27 ..... 1,001,400 867,623 87 
Previous week ..1,001,400 934,990 93 
TOAP GRO ccccecs 959,280 943,755 98 
Two years ago .. 894,660 919,266 103 
Five-year Average ......ccseeecees 88 
Ten-year average ........eee0% re 78 
BUFFALO 
Nov. 21-27 ..... 604,200 523,507 87 
Previous week .. 604,200 *500,238 83 
Year @80 ...cces 601,200 571,738 95 
Two years ago .. 601,200 527,091 88 
Five-year Average ......ssseseeeee 83 
TON-YORF AVETAGS 2. ccccccccccseces 79 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Nov. 21-27 ..... 780,964 486,604 62 
Previous week .. 780,964 *593,131 76 
Year ago ....... 755,466 473,112 63 
Two years ago .. 785,646 530,079 67 


Five-year Average ......-.eeseeees 66 
DORORE GVOTERS 666 oes citcccveses 65 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 21-27 ..... 243,000 278,972 115 
Previous week .. 243,000 *261,902 108 
Year ago ....... 223,320 208,816 94 
Two years ago .. 243,720 186,389 76 
Five-year AVeCragfe ...csseeccccecee 82 
Ten-year AVETABS ..... 22s screveee 74 


*Revised. 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Nov. 32-27 .sess 146,400 107,533 73 
Previous week .. 146,400 112,486 77 
YOar ABO .sceceee 140,010 109,338 78 
Two years ago .. 134,200 130,474 97 
Five-year AVeCTAZC ...ccccceseccecs 82 
TON-YOAF AVETABS 2... .ccccccccvces 77 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


production to date 
Nov. 21-27 ..... 28,600 682,685 13,793 
Previous week.. 31,277 $16,203 
2 weeks ago . 30,598 18,602 
BOGE seccccesces 29,534 683,538 15,696 
BPED éecceresves 28,151 562,77 18,529 
BD s0tsescescn Be 573,014 19,935 
BOGS ccccccvccss Bene 523,886 17,387 
5-year average 27,429 605,180 17,068 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


-—Buffalot-—~ -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 









326,431 9,657 243,269 52,050 1,252,385 
$10,197 57,677 
10,673 57,873 
401,481 11,237 228,368 56,467 ,313,387 
334,311 11,693 209,763 58,373 1,106,850 
391,223 11,196 237,108 57,469 1,201,345 
348,775 10,214 219,683 52,125 1,092,344 
360,444 10,799 227,638 95,296 1,193,262 


tAll mills. TRevised. 





country and an expansion of wheat 
sales. CCC is far behind in its ship- 
ments, and it will take some time to 
obtain ships to move out wheat. Or- 
dinary white wheat prices advanced 
to $2.26 bu. last week, but sagged 
Nov. 26 2¢ bu. Demand has been fairly 
keen, especially from millers, al- 
though they are more active in the 
protein market than in ordinary soft 
white wheat. CCC purchased 245,000 


bu. of export wheat for the four re- 
porting days. Feed demand continues 
dull, with much cheaper corn, and 
feed manufacturers are using a mini- 
mum amount of wheat in their feeds. 
Growers are marketing sufficient 
wheat to take care of the demands of 
the trade, with prices 7¢ bu. over the 
loan value. Weather is seasonal and 
wheat is above ground in all areas. 
Acreage of winter wheat is heavy. 
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WASHINGTON—The final order 
issued by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security 
Agency, providing for the transition 
from nitrogen trichloride (Agene) to 
chlorine dioxide as a bleaching and 
maturing agent for wheat flour, was 
published in the Nov. 27, 1948, issue 
of the Federal Register. 

No exceptions to the tentative or- 
der were received by the Food and 
Drug Administration since its publi- 
cation in the Nov. 2 issue of the Fed- 
eral Register. 

The order, insofar as such amend- 
ments provide for designating chlor- 
ine dioxide as an optional bleaching 
agent, became effective with its pub- 
lication in the official journal. 

The optional use of nitrogen tri- 
chloride will be permitted until Aug. 
1, 1949, after which time it shall be 
removed from the list of approved 
agents. 

Thus, the flour milling industry has 
eight months in which to make the 
transition from nitrogen trichloride 
to chlorine dioxide. 

Approval also was granted in the 
final order for the use of additional 
substances or mixtures of those sub- 
stances with each other as carriers 
for benzoyl] peroxide. The added car- 
riers are: dicalcium phosphate, tri- 
calcium phosphate, starch, sodium 
aluminum sulfate and calcium car- 
bonate. 

Use of these additional carriers be- 
comes permissible 90 days after publi- 
cation of the order in the Federal 
Register, which will be Feb. 24, 1949. 

The order was signed by J. Donald 
Kingsley, acting administrator of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Officials of the Millers National 
Federation, in a recent issue of the 
Hook-Up, federation publication, ad- 
vise members of the organization 
against giving any undue publicity 
to the change-over from nitrogen tri- 
chloride (Agene) to chlorine dioxide. 

“It would be a grave mistake for 
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No Objections Filed; FDA Issues 
Final Order on Chlorine Dioxide 


any milling company to make any 
kind of a general announcement to 
its customers, or to the public, that it 
is now employing a new bleaching 
method and has discontinued Agene,” 
the federation cautioned. 


“Any such step would be almost 
certain to revive the disastrous pub- 
licity which was common a few 
months ago when the agene story 
first reached newspaper columns. No 
individual milling company is in po- 
sition to capitalize in a worthwhile 
way upon the use of chlorine dioxide, 
as equipment is being installed in 
many plants, and the injury that 
would result from attempts to capi- 
talize would far outweigh any imme- 
diate gain. There is just nothing to 
recommend the idea of using the new 
bleach as the basis of publicity or 
advertising. 

The Hook-Up article stated that 
while there is no good reason why 
inquiries from customers as to what 
bleaching agent is used on flour sup- 
plied to them should not be answered 
with the facts, millers would do well 
to counsel their friends in the bakery 
trade against any advertising or pro- 
motional activity based upon the 
change in bleaching practices. We are 
confident that this view will have 
general support in the baking industry 
as certainly unwise advertising would 
do the bakers great harm. 

“From the time that the agene 
problem first broke, the milling indus- 
try has done an extraordinarily good 
job of working together in construc- 
tive fashion in finding its way to a 
proper solution. Millers refused to be 
stampeded, they got the facts, and 
then they took appropriate steps 
when it was determined that it 
would be wise to discard the old 
process. Now that a major alterna- 
tive process is available, the industry 
should proceed quietly with the job 
of transition. It is no time for horn- 
blowing,” it concluded. 





Export Flour Trade Very Slow; 
Millers Await New Allocations 


Private export flour business dur- 


ing the past week was about the 
slowest of the crop year, with little 
more than 2% of the week’s volume 
of sales being in this category. The 
business consisted of a few small 
lots to South American nations. 

Fourth quarter allocations § an- 
nounced several months ago have 
been filled, with the exception of In- 
dia, and the trade awaits the release 
of the first quarter, 1949, allocations. 
There is much speculation over the 
attitude of foreign importing nations 
in light of the recent Economic Co- 
operation Administration ruling 
which will permit the importing na- 
tions to designate whether they will 
buy flour or wheat and whether the 
flour will be procured through PMA 
or private interests. 

Final purchases by a seller of one 
of the fourth quarter Italian car- 
goes were made Nov. 27. This com- 
pleted the filling of these cargoes 
which will move out in December. 

Very little business has been done 
recently in South America. Brazilian 
sales are slow and are still compli- 
cated by import licensing and credit 
delays. Venezuela is overstocked with 


flour and is furnishing no interest 
at present. Other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere are _ buying 
small amounts hand-to-mouth, al- 


WHEATIES QUARTET MAKES 
LAST APPEARANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS — The group 
thought to be responsible for the 
first “singing commercial” made its 
last appearance before the meeting 
here of stockholders of General Mills, 
Inc., last week. Bill Hoppenrath, the 
group’s bass singer, died two days 
later. The “Wheaties Quartet” 
launched the “Wheaties Song” in 
1926 over a local radio station when 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., predeces- 
sor of General Mills, used the group 
as part of the first advertising for 
the new breakfast food. The quartet 
sang on its own program for six 
years, then made recordings of the 
Wheaties Song for use with GMI 
broadcasts of baseball games. Bill El- 
liot, Ernie Johnson, Phil Schmidt and 
Mr. Hoppenrath, never did any other 
commercial singing together. 


though some are fairly well fixed 
with supplies through to Feb. 1. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that the promptness of collec- 
tion of credits paid during October 
showed a slight improvement from 
Latin American countries. Six coun- 
tries which showed noticeable im- 
provement were Chile, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. A further slowing up of 
payments, however, was shown dur- 
ing October in Argentina, Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Panama, Salvador and British 
Guiana. Brazilian collections _ still 
show 76% of total payments over 
90 days slow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Increased CCC 
Buying Needed to 
Meet Export Goal 


KANSAS CITY — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. continued a slow rate of 
wheat purchasing during the past 
week and if the government expects 
to reach the maximum quota of 500 
million bushels of wheat and flour 
announced last month procurement 
will have to be stepped up consider- 
ably. Corn buying also is lagging. 

With the port strikes cleared up, 
many in the grain trade are looking 
for increased CCC purchases over 
the low level that has prevailed since 
late October. Since July 1, the gov- 
ernment agency has bought slightly 
more than 163 million bushels of 
wheat and went into this crop year 
with a carry-over of around 46,500,000 
bu., making a total of 209,957,000 bu. 
acquired against the crop year ex- 
port program. 2 

On the basis of the 500 million 
bushel wheat and flour export goal, 
which now appears likely, CCC would 
need around 360 million bushels of 
wheat. This averages about 90 million 
bushels per quarter or 30 million 
bushels a month. 

In the first five months of the crop 
year, CCC buying has averaged only 
a little better than this figure, the 
total of 163 million representing very 
little anticipation of forward needs. 
Compared with a similar period last 
year, the agency’s purchases are 
about 25 million bushels behind. This 
lag probably resulted from expecta- 
tions that the private trade would 
participate in the wheat export to 
Europe after Dce. 1, a program since 
dropped. 

The situation is complicated this 
year by the rather large amount of 
wheat under loans and purchase 
agreements, much of which may come 
into the hands of the CCC late in the 
crop year. However, this will not hap- 
pen before April. Since the large ex- 
port goal can be achieved only with 
constantly high shipments, it seems 
likely that the CCC at least will have 
to buy to cover the program through 
April 1 as a minimum. This would 
require about 270 million bushels for 
the nine months of which, allowing 
for 30 days’ working stock, about 163 
million has been covered. To fill the 
remainder, acquisition of an average 
of 27 million bushels a month would 
be needed. 

CCC wheat buying in the past 
month has been about 15 million 
bushels, so that the rate of purchase 
will have to be stepped up consider- 
ably in the next few months if the 
maximum is to be exported. 

While CCC wheat bids remained 
unchanged this week, the agency 
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lowered its corn bid by %#¢. On Nov. 
30 the CCC was bidding 10¢ over 
Chicago December for Dec. 15 ship- 
ment at Texas ports or New Orleans 
for No. 2 yellow corn with a maxi- 
mum of 14.50% moisture. The govy- 
ernment price for No. 1 hard win- 
ter wheat figured 21¢ over Kansas 
City December, basis Gulf, for de- 
livery of warehouse receipts by Nov. 
30 and 20¢ over for delivery by Dec. 
31 or Jan. 31. 

It is stated that the CCC is not 
ready to resume heavy corn buying 
until conditions at the eastern sea- 
board are improved. Much griin 
awaits unloading at the East Coiust 
at present and will take a while to 
clear out. At the Gulf conditions 
are just about as acute. However, 
it is reported this week that bonts 
are beginning to appear and that in 
time the congestion may be relieved. 

Meanwhile the embargo against 
bulk grain shipments to Galvesion 
and Houston continues and as vet 
no special permits for movement to 
these ports have been issued. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISS JOYCE ERICKSON WED 

OMAHA —Miss Joyce Erickson, 
daughter of A. H. Erickson, presid«nt 
of the Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaiia, 
was married in Omaha Nov. 30 to 
James Findley of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The couple will make their home in 
Omaha where Mr. Findley is western 
district manager for the Coca-Cola Co. 


National Biscuit Co. 
Adds Fitch Flour Car 
to Bulk Handling Test 


NEW YORK—tThe National Bis- 
cuit Co. has added a Fitch flour car 
to its test program designed to sup- 
ply information on bulk handling of 
flour between its mills and bakeries. 
The second car on test was designed 
by the National Fitch Corp. and is 
that company’s first experiment. The 
car will be in service between the 
biscuit company’s Toledo mill and its 
bakery in Atlanta, Ga. 

The results obtained with the 
Fitch car will be compared with the 
results of the other car on test which 
was built by General American 
Transportation Corp. 

For its first trip, the Fitch car 
was loaded with 75,300 lb. of flour 
by gravity at the mill. The flour 
went into the car at a temperature 
of 86°. The outside atmospheric tcm- 
perature was 46°. The car was load- 
ed through hatches in the top of the 
car in two hours’ time. The bulk 
car is equipped with devices ca!led 
“air breathers’ which allow the 
mosphere inside the compartm« 
to adjust and equalize during trans 
portation. 

The 1,000-mile haul had sha 
the flour down about 10 in., comp::ct- 
ing the bottom flour. The Fitch 
is equipped with a traveling 1 
scopic nozzle which automatically en- 
ters the body of the load and bre 
up this compacted mass, which 
turn, is removed by air suction 

The complete load was transfervet 
to bulk storage bins in the mil 
about 45 minutes. The pneumatic 
loading equipment was manufactt 
by the Fuller Co., manufacture: 
Airveyer equipment. 

The Fitch car and the GATX 
have entirely different theories 
unloading the flour. National Bis« 
Co. is collaborating with both c: 
panies and plans to continue exp: ri- 
menting until a completely satis! 
tory method of bulk handling of fio 
is devised. 
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* Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 
court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and 
distributor of burlap. 
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BUYING 
urrriap | 


Bags? 


Weel, it's wise and thrifty to 
deal with folks who really 
know bur-r-rlap*. . . folks you 


know you can depend on. So 





for the famous Angus Bur-r- 
rlap or whatever grade you 


need ... look to Bemis! 


‘ 


Anither important point... 
There’s a Bemis plant verra 
near you for better sairvice 


wherever you are. 








EMIS 


“America’s No.1 Bag Maker” 





Baltimore « Boise * Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland « Denver 
Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Louisville « Memphis * Norfolk 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Omaha « Oklahoma City « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salt Lake City * Salina * San Francisco « Seattle * Wichita 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
d of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
casCAaD, 124. ’ KANSAS CITY, MO. 




































OPERATING 


es 3 Se ae WABASH ELEVATOR a 


Kansas City Board of Trade 


Minneapolis Grain Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. elgg: Ae 
New York Produce Exchange » 5 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade . P Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Rubber Exchange obese ° o, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, 

New York Cotton Exchange ae 

New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 









STRATEGIC LOCATION 














& InvicaTE 

Our SOURCES OF 
SuPpLy FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 

















A cmME~Evans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
7 meat ROBINSON 
Over a Century of Milling Progress MILLING COMPANY 
























COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. «¢ Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. © Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 


SORPORATIO'N 









the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 








serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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MILLS 


EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 


COMMANDER - LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Specialized knowledge and complete organization 
for the testing and selection of wheats best suited 
to those types and kinds of flours required by the 
baker—adequate storage space for selected wheats 
to assure uniform standards of baking values 
throughout the year—and “‘the men who know,” 
specialists of long experience whose skills are de- 
voted to the single purpose of producing the 
flours that meet the particular needs of the 
baker: These are the reasons why Commander- 
Larabee Flours give the bakers of America great- 
er assurance of uniform baking satisfaction. 





For your long range program of uniformly finer baked products and a stead- 
ily mounting consumer demand, you can always depend upon Commander- 
, Larabee Flours, milled for bakers exclusively. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kansas City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 
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WASHINGTON—Progress of stud- 
ies being’ conducted by the grain 
branch of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 is 
reported in the current issue of The 
Marketing and Transportation Situa- 
tion, a U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture publication. 

A major part of the research pro- 
gram has long range objectives or is 
of a continuing nature, PMA points 
out. Under some phases of it, how- 
ever, definite results are produced 
in a matter of months, and prelimi- 
nary or partial reports are issued so 
that information may be put to prac- 
tical use at the earliest possible 
time. Not many such reports have 
been issued thus far, but several are 
in preparation. 

A summary of the projects being 
conducted by the grain branch of 
PMA follows: 


Grain Branch 


Fat Acidity Tests: Material prog- 
ress has been made on a project that 
has as its object the determination, 
through fat acidity tests, of the qual- 
ity of grains, particularly wheat. Ex- 
periments have proved that the test 
now used gives a genuine index of 
the soundness of wheat, but a quick- 
er, easier method of making it is 
needed for use in routine inspection 
work. Research is under way to de- 
velop such a method. 

Alcohol from Grain: Production of 
alcohol from inferior or damaged 
grain is under study at a government 
plant at Muscatine, Iowa. Pilot tests 
of a new process for alcohol produc- 
tion have proved successful. The tests 
at Muscatine are designed to ascer- 
tain whether the alcohol can be pro- 
duced economically on a commercial 
scale; these studies, based on the 
pilot methods, are reported to look 
promising. 

Identity of Seeds: A progress re- 
port has been issued on the first 
part of a project to determine meth- 
ods of maintaining the identity of im- 
proved varieties of grass and legume 
seeds in trade channels. The study 
thus far has disclosed details of han- 
dling of some of these seeds and has 
ascertained the points at which, 
through repackaging or otherwise, the 
identity of the seed may be lost, or 
mixing of different varieties of seed 
may occur so as to becloud the 
character of the seed when sold. 
Work toward developing methods by 
which such loss of identity of the 
seeds may be avoided is continuing. 
It has been found that farmers often 
want to buy seed in smaller bags 
than those in which it is customarily 
sold; this leads to mix-ups in the 
character of the seed in partly-emp- 
tied bags. Improvement is needed in 
the marking of bags at warehouses 
to preserve identity, and better rec- 
ord-keeping is needed by handlers to 
show accurately the types of seed in 
a lot or container. 

Other Seed Work: A project to de- 
velop more uniformity among the 
states in sampling and testing seeds 
is in its earlier stages. State agencies 
are cooperating in efforts to attain 
more uniformity in sampling and test- 
ing techniques and in interpretation 
of factors observed. As one phase of 
a project to develop a simple, rapid 
method of determining the content 
and quality of oil in oilseeds, the 
grain branch is seeking such a proc- 
ess for application to soybeans and 
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PMA Reports Progress of Grain 
Testing, Bread Staling Studies 


flaxseed. If a method and apparatus 
are developed, their use later may be 
included as factors in making up the 
standards for oilseeds. 

Studies of Bread: Preliminary find- 
ings in a study of the causes and pos- 
sible methods of retarding the stal- 
ing and flavor deterioration of bread 
include records of the rapidity with 
which the product grows stale under 
varying temperatures and other con- 
ditions as it is handled between the 
bakery and the retail store. Tests 
have been made with the objective 
to ascertain good methods of meas- 
uring the degree of staleness. Tests 
show that bread stales more rapidly 
at low temperatures than when it is 
kept at room temperatures, and va- 
riations in temperatures of loaves 
of bread under different methods of 
hauling in trucks have been meas- 
ured. The second major phase of the 
work will involve research on the mi- 
crobiological factors of bread staling. 
The contract for this work is now be- 
ing considered by the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

Bread baking qualities of wheat are 
under study under contracts with pri- 
vate laboratories. Chemical tests are 
being made to develop a fast and sim- 
ple way to measure differences in 
baking qualities of wheats of differ- 
ent varieties and differences caused 
by weather variations. Good progress 
has been reported. It is hoped that 
a method may be developed as a 
basis for premium prices to farmers 
for grain of superior quality and for 
guidance of millers in purchasing 
wheat for specific uses. 
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62 GRANTS MADE BY 
NUTRITION FOUNDATION 


NEW YORK—A total of $1,810,730 
has been awarded to 62 universities 
and medical centers for fundamental 
research in the science of nutrition 
by the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
George A. Sloan, president of the 
foundation, announced recently. 

He addressed a luncheon meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel after 
a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the foundation, which is supported 
by the food industry. 

Dr. Charles Glen King, scientific 





director of the foundation, said re- 
search projects financed by the grants 
had made notable advances in the 
medical problems of hypertension, 
anemia, tooth decay and protein de- 
ficiency, among many fields studied. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 


LEOTI, KANSAS—Construction of 
a new country elevator at Leoti, 
Kansas, was begun last month for the 
C. D. Jennings Grain Co., Wichita. 
Capacity of the structure will be 
250,000 bu. 
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NEW ALLIED MILLS, INC., 
PLANT NEARS COMPLETION 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—An eight- 
story concrete grain elevator and feed 
mill of Allied Mills, Inc., in Fort 
Wayne, started several months ago, 
is nearing completion. 

The new building will double the 
manufacturing capacity of the Fort 
Wayne plant and will increase pro- 
duction and efficiency, O. W. Seibert, 
manager of the Fort Wayne plant, 
said. The new structure houses 88 
65-ft. bins for grain and feed stor- 
age, and facilities for mixing and 
processing feeds. 

Present old buildings at the plant 
will be used for storage after com- 
pletion of the new major building. 
The new building also will contain 
chemical laboratories. Employee fa- 
cilities, including locker rooms, show- 
ers and dining room, will be located 
in the basements of the older build- 
ings. 
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W. L. HOLDER NAMED 
TO ARROW MILLS POST 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — W. Louis 
Holder has been appointed executive 
assistant to R. Tullis Cofer and Finis 
E. Cowan, vice presidents and co- 
managers of Arrow Mills, Inc., Hous- 
ton. Mr. Holder has had many years’ 
experience in flour milling, elevator 
and feed accounting and office man- 
agement. 
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AMF VOTES 97.5c 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has voted the regular 
quarterly dividend of 97%4¢ a share 
on the 3.90% cumulative preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 15, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 31, 1948. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


AHis-Chalmers 
American Cyanamid 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Continental Baking Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
General Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. 
Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Procter & Gamble 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 


Sterling D 
Victor Chemical Works 
Ward Baking Co. 


+Standard Milling Co. ....... 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........... 


+Over counter. 


Ieee Pooky ae ate ahaenas 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ..... 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 , Pfd... cared 


High Low Close Close 
Nov. 20, Nov. 27, 
—-——1948—_. 1948 1948 
Tree 421 2836 28%, 27% 
eves 43 33% 38% 3856 
pain 107% 9114 9814 96 
eae 34% 24% 27 27% 
eae 4456 38 40% 381% 
iikae 17% 10% ae 13% 
92% 841% ae 8814 
$0.¥ae 66% 59 5934 58% 
eee 177 164% 171 170% 
Seats 1065 vs 9956 
ny tees 41 34 381% 38 
panes 53 401% 501% 491% 
ae 120 1 pix 10734 
5 da 63% 44% oes 9 
oekce 32% 261% 30% 29% 
«oseee 195% 162% Tet 168% 
agers 71 62% 65% 64 
5-6Rm 33 25 aaa 2656 
ae Sa 13% 8 9% 8% 
ERS 29% 21 22 213% 
shins 91% 19% 80% 8014 
Terr 39% 32% 34 33% 
a tars 48% 34 vos 33% 
oeeee 16% 10% 15% 15 
Bid Asked 
ree 9% 10% 
17% 19 
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Fred Kerber Named 
Head of Western 
Grain and Feed Men 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 
The Northwestern Miller 


DES MOINES—Iowa went Demo- 
cratic in the national elections this 
year for the first time virtually since 
man can remember, but no “man- 
date” toward the left was reflected in 
the expressions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. The convention was held in Des 
Moines Nov. 22-23. 

Resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation opposed the proposal for an 
international wheat agreement and 
loans and support prices “at a level 
so high as to discourage natural and 
needed adjustments in production.” 
There was an expression against 
price control, and one favoring rc- 
moval of the double taxation on cor- 
poration dividends. 

On more local problems, the asso- 
ciation asked that money collected 
by Iowa through the tonnage tax on 
feeds be used for the purposes out- 
lined in the law, and that the Iowa 
legislature give Iowa State College 
an adequate appropriation for its 
work in animal and poultry nutrition. 


Secretary of Agriculture Powerful 

The president of the Western Grain 
& Feed Assn., W. H. Marriott, Sioux 
City Grain Exchange, dealt at length 
in his address on the many powers 
that have been delegated to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and its 
secretary, “sufficient to control the 
entire food supply, not only of the 
U.S., but of the entire world.” 

Outlining these, and pointing out 
some of the policy inconsistencies of 
the USDA, Mr. Marriott said: 

“. .. no single one of them is suf- 
ficient to control the food supply of 
the U.S. but taken collectively the 
department can do almost anything 
to the grain trade it desires. With 
all this power placed in the hands 
of one man, it would seem that we 
already are in a socialistic state, al- 
though we still call ourselves a de- 
mocracy. Is it a wonder that you 
men in the grain and feed business 
are hesitant to make decisions when 
it is necessary for you to wait for 
the bureaucrats in Washington to 
come to some conclusion, good or bad, 
before you could proceed?” 


Officers Elected 


Fred Kerber, Kerber Milling Co., 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, was elected pres- 
ident of the organization, succeeding 
Mr. Marriott. E. H. Bruntlett, Gow- 
rie, Iowa, was elected vice president. 
Mark G. Thornburg, Des Moines, was 
reelected executive secretary and 
Guy Grimes, Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines, treasurer. 

New directors are E. C. McGie, 
Swift & Co., Des Moines; Henry H:1- 
sher, Davenport Elevator Co., Ced ir 
Rapids; C. M. Bodensteiner, Fort 
Dodge By-Products Co.; Hugh Kelley, 
Ames Reliable Products Co.; Gene 
Cole, Quaker Oats Co., Emmetsbur 2, 
Iowa. 

A CCC Threat 

Walter Berger, Chicago, preside:it 
of the American Feed Manufactu’- 
ers Assn., covered a number of ma'- 
ters of timely interest to the trad», 
one of which concerned a nation:! 
industry promotion campaign on for- 
mula feeds. He did not believe, he 
said, that such a project is practical 
on a national basis, partly for the 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 


FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SaxONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 











reason that such wide variations ex- 
ist between sections of the country. 

Ersel Walley, Fort Wayne, presi- 
dent of the American Soybean Assn., 
told his reactions to a three-month 
stay in several European countries 
this summer. His principal conclu- 
sion was that American grain is a 
potent weapon in the “cold” war in 
Europe. “We must support the Mar- 
shall plan,” he said. ‘‘There may be 
some corruption or inefficiencies in 
administering it, but if we are to 
win the hottest cold war in history 
we must support some such endeavor 
as the Marshall plan for a number of 
years.” 

Ray Bowidcn Reports 


Ray Bowden, Washington, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., pointed 
out that the U.S. is the only place 
where there ever has been a com- 
pletely organized grain trade, and 
that this organization has been ac- 
complished over a period of 100 years 
under a constantly changing pattern. 
The changes at first were mechani- 
cal, but in recent years they have 
been almost entirely in connection 
with legislation. These latter have 
been more difficult to adjust to, be- 
cause no one can be sure that politi- 
cal or legislative changes are perma- 
nent, and it is this uncertainty that 
is confusing. It is dangerous, how- 
ever, to ignore the changing pattern, 
he warned. 

Other views expressed by Mr. Bow- 
den: If an international wheat agree- 
ment comes before the next Congress, 
it probably will pass. 

Authorization of standby price 
control and allocation powers may be 
given the President, probably on stra- 
tegic items in short supply. 

Higher taxes are probable but 
some, such as an excess profits tax, 
will face strong resistance. 

There is little chance that the tax 
exemption for cooperatives will be 
revised. 


A Feed Buyer Speaks 


Lloyd Burlingham, a Wisconsin 
dairy farmer, who also broadcasts on 
farm programs for a Chicago radio 
station, told feed men at the meeting 
what he expected of a bag of feed 
and of the man who sells it to him. 

Two speakers from Iowa State Col- 
lege were on the program to cover 
nutritional subjects. They were Dr. 
Damon Catron, who spoke on swine 
feeding, and Dr. E. L. Johnson, whose 
topic was poultry nutrition, with par- 
ticular reference to chick starter ra- 
tions. Both men emphasized the need 
for well-balanced rations. 

Jack Dean, executive secretary of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City, spoke at a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Feed Institute, 
Inc., which was held at the end of 
the convention. Mr. Dean told of the 
vast production and nutritional de- 
velopments in the feed industry dur- 
ing the past 25 years, but said that 
selling and distribution methods had 
not kept pace. 

Others who appeared on the regu- 
lar convention program were Richard 
Uhlmann, president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Howard Hill, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and Harry Linn, Iowa Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
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PARTY FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


CHICAGO—tThe Chicago chapter of 
the Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents will be guests of the asso- 
ciate members at a dinner and smok- 
er to be held in the Bungalow of 
Hotel Morrison Dec. 11. The party 
will start at 5:30 p.m. 
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MPERIAL 











AKERS build bread sales on 
little things—like extra quality. 









And you can get an extra margin 
of good quality and good baking 
performance with IMPERIAL 
. .. It is produced with the ideal 
combination of selected wheats 


and skillful milling. 
B| 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 









EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif, Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
iNSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ml. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat SERVING 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS 


| Uiguinltte 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 














WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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WASHINGTON —A slowdown in 
the rate of wheat placed under loan 
at both farm and warehouse levels 
during a period when major market 
prices were consistently under the 
government loan rate contradicts ear- 
lier trade estimates that the month 
of October would refiect a substan- 
tial increase in the wheat loan figures. 
Again trade sources say that the 
wheat farmer is reluctant to com- 
mit himself for interest charges and 
is delaying loan obligations until the 
Dec. 31 deadline. 

This observation is subject to some 
discount since the major market 
wheat prices have firmed considerably 
since Oct. 31 and have risen sharply 
since the election. 


Oct. 31 Total 216,780,310 Bu. 


As of Oct. 31, 192,445,642 bu. wheat 
were under loan and 24,334,668 bu. 
under purchase agreements, a total 
pledge of 216,780,310 bu. At the end 
of September, the loans were 150,677,- 
546 bu., the purchase agreements 15,- 
759,278 and the total pledge 166,- 
436,824 bu. 

The greatest increase in both farm 
and warehouse loan commitments has 
occurred in the Dakotas and Wash- 
ington since Sept. 30, but other states 
show a slight advance in both farm 
and warehouse stored loan obliga- 
tions. 

Loans on other grains do not reflect 
the same slow-down that is found 
in the official USDA report for wheat 
for the same period. Barley under 
loan has nearly doubled in quantity 
since the Sept. 30 report; grain sor- 
ghum loans have nearly trebled in 
the same period and oat loans in- 
creased by approximately 50%. 

Grains under purchase agreement, 
which still comprise a comparatively 
small part of farmers’ disposition of 
their crops, showed a generally more 
substantial advance percentage-wise 
than the loan figures between Sept. 30 
and Oct. 31. 

Government officials believe that 
the Nov. 30 wheat loan total will 
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WHEAT LOANS AND AGREEMENTS 
OCT. 31 TOTAL 216,780,310 BU. 


Rate of Pledging Slows Down From September Rate, But 
Far Exceeds Year Ago—Barley, Oats and Sor- 
ghums Loans Show Increased Rate 


merely reflect the past monthly rate 
of increase at best and possibly will 
fall below that rate, as the wheat 
market has strengthened sharply 
since October. The effect of the mari- 
time tie-up has failed to have the ex- 
pected price depressing effect on wheat 
and other grains, indicating to trade 
experts that the farmer does not find 
it necessary to move his grain at this 
time. 

The impact of grain sales on indi- 
vidual farmer tax problems is attrib- 
uted in part to the reluctance of the 
producer to sell grain, but this hardly 
accounts for the abatement of loan 
commitments during a period when 
the wheat price had softened badly 
and when a huge corn crop was clear- 
ly foreseen. 


Far Above Year Ago 


On the other hand, while the recent 
weakness in grain prices failed to ac- 
celerate loan commitments, the defi- 
nitely lower wheat prices this year as 
compared to last appear to reflect 
a substantially changed pattern, on 
loan operations by the producers. For 
the entire loan period last year only 
about 31 million bushels of wheat 
went under loan. 


Another intangible effect on grain 
prices may be found in the recently 
taken decision by the USDA to renege 
on an earlier agreement to return 
the grain export business to free 
competitive enterprise on Dec. 1. This 
decision was upset by President Tru- 
man in post-election orders to Paul 
G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation 
Administration chief, to maintain the 
Commodity Credit Corp. as the mo- 
nopolist in the export field. Some ob- 
servers consider this a bullish factor 
in commodity markets, since the gov- 
ernment operations in other years 
have consistently pushed grain prices 
into higher price plateaus, at least 
according to the trade. More objec- 
tive observers have contended that a 
given amount of buying power against 
a known crop would have had ap- 
proximately the same effect, no mat- 


WHEAT LOANS AND PURCHASE AGREEMENTS REPORTED THROUGH 























OCT. 31, 1948 (in bushels) 

[ee ——_——— Loans - ~—- ay Purchase 

State Farm stored Warehouse stored Total loans agreements 
BPIBBRE cecccccccccececs —— #@&#@€=©€=£]2  —— ren Rae 0 06@6©600C”C—tété~“C—S:té=‘“—C RR 
DEED Skheceeiseucese Abeba jo |. Aewese oo.  .wigues 3,000 
ME ceed tedve ane . 3 33 415,627 797,960 55,516 
OCOMOPFAGO 2. cssscsccscecs 3,480,753 7,016,356 10,497,109 3,616,462 
I a0 :0 hibn Gala a h - 630 121,994 a_i @£=————ti‘“(® She we 
Wa ikai-s Riayat ate cee 8 8 = =—=—s kien *623,510 *95,330 
RSS 37,148 738,886 776,034 62,706 
ee oe 24,663 106,042 130,705 21,042 
Towa bathe cwasnaanke 69,618 1,796,043 1,865,661 5,971 
Kansas eSeaeeens . 8,228,543 37,571,958 45,800,601 6,545,670 
DEE Ssteakesnavixe  Soelasa 186,529 se 0 06060U—“‘“—™COC RW 
DE Gevrkbecensine  _mbdabe 622,225 522,225 8,170 
Michigan vrRkenns 199,286 377,069 576,355 79,735 
Minnesota ........... 608,720 1,485,722 2,094,442 88,770 
Missouri 61,387 3,929,135 3,990,522 40,704 
a 5,243,440 8,912,724 14,156,164 2,737,294 
Nebraska ....... 6,306,287 8,967,490 15,273,777 3,532,914 
BED. 6.5 60060-00300 ace @=——“‘“—~*éC 17,078 $= j—§ esecess 
New Jersey ........ ; 62.060 78,541 73.643 qj. - + i i e6eece 
BUG BEORICS occccsccsce 90,666 714,191 804,857 10,265 
PEO BOE secctcccses 14,353 148,556 162,909 4,850 
nk ty REE ee eee 6,317 G2. @&8 = « —~«§ . 8866s 
North Dakota . cecece 7,908,522 10,715,490 18,624,012 3,584,526 
GED cccscccvcvcccscces 96,356 926,720 *1,023,076 *38,887 
PE 65606646406 0 533,796 23,662,481 24,196,377 1,298,815 
Oregon PPeeUee TTT Te 618,063 6,921,786 7,539,849 569,969 
Pemmeyivania .......000. 812 98,119 98,931 1,100 
South Dakota 6,343,011 3,185,060 8,528,071 1,335,338 
CE chee sCKeCeSSS © Bernie 249,052 349.063 } = + [i _cevess 
SD 266 606s 6s 4060068 329,866 9,491,410 OSSLe6 @#&#8 8 —~§«eeeer 
Utah Trrirrri ie 617,647 817,759 1,335,406 48,027 
Virginia . o06s 596 106,495 107,091 650 
Washington ... 1,426,866 20,021,670 21,448,536 370,926 
Wisconsin ..... ——— tit ii et 1,223 1,478 
Wyoming . 625,900 360,409 986,309 176,553 
Totals 42,793,786 149,651,856 192,445,642 24,334,668 


*Totals ‘for Idaho and Ohio are through Sept. 30 only. 





ter where the procurement responsi- 
bility rested. 


New Crop a Factor 


New crop wheat conditions may 
play a part in the loan intention of 
producer, it is asserted. Persistence of 
better than loan level prices for the 
next 30 days, plus a good outlook for 
the new crop, may influence the pro- 
ducer to sell rather than put this 
wheat under loan. Another year of 
90% of parity has been guaranteed the 
farmer for wheat and better than 
loan prices between now and the loan 
deadline may dispose him to clear his 
storage facilities for the 90% loan 
level next crop. The 1949 grain crop 
may become the soft underbelly of 
the price support program. 

The following tabulation shows the 
season totals of the respective grains 
put under loan through Oct. 31, 1948, 
and the quantities covered by pur- 
chase agreements. 








Purchase 
Loans agreements 

bu. bu. 
WOR secccices 192,445,642 24,334,668 
SE oe 11,556,149 1,405,448 
See eee 19,542,264 2,812,910 
Grain sorghums. 6,485,616 99,634 
GOR ceccseseces 997,604 353,233 
g MEET REE 586,437 103,610 
Totala ....++- 331,633,713 29,109,503 


The accompanying table shows the 
distribution by states of wheat loans 
and purchase agreements through 
Oct. 31, 1948. 
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USED FLOUR BAGS FIND 
LAUNDRY SERVICE OUTLET 


ATLANTA—A baker-to-laundry-to- 
customer path for once-used cotton 
flour bags has been developed by O. S. 
and William Ragsdale, owners of 
Ragsdale Self Service Laundry in At- 
lanta, Ga. They predict that they will 
handle more than 50,000 bags next 
year, an operation expected to net 
several thousand dollars. Originally 
conceived as a service to laundry 
customers, they state that the con- 
verting of cotton flour bags into 
fabric ready for use in home sewing 
offers impressive container savings 
to the baker, a new and profitable 
business to the laundry, and a much 
appreciated source of inexpensive 
sewing fabric to the customer. 

‘The laundry operators purchase 
emptied 100-lb. dress print and plain 
flour sacks from bakers after the bags 
have made one trip from the flour 
mill, wash and iron them, and sell the 
containers individually or in small 
lots to their customers. 

Initial experience in bag selling for 
the Ragsdales was with feed bags. 
Purchasing empty sacks from poultry 
farmers and factory seconds from 
bag manufacturers, they sold them 
first as laundry bags at 35¢ each or 
three for $1. The popularity of feed 
sacks as a fabric for many sewing 
uses spread rapidly, and demand soon 
exceeded supply. Most of the bags 
were in pretty print designs—geo- 
metric, conversational and floral pat- 
terns appropriate for both household 
decorations and family wardrobes. 

The Ragsdales have boosted their 
sales by promoting washed and ironed 
cotton bags directly to home eco- 
nomics teachers in Atlanta and Ful- 
ton County. They say the teachers 
have been enthusiastic about the 
price, quality and patterns of samples 
sent for their approval. With each 
bag purchase, the laundry gives the 
customer a copy of National Cotton 
Council's “How to Sew and Save With 
Cotton Bags.” 

A similar laundry success story is 
unfolding in Minneapolis where Leef 
Bros. Laundry is paying bakers good 
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salvage prices for their emptied cot- 
ton hundredweights and supplying a 
chain of 30 grocery stores which sell 
the bags retail to housewife cus- 
tomers. 

The Palmetto Baking Co. of At- 
lanta distributes about 1,200 dress 
print flour bags a week through day- 
old outlets, grocery stores and house- 
to-house delivery routes. The owners, 
R. H. Jennings, Jr., and J. M. Lav- 
erty, say that Palmetto is making a 
profit on cotton containers sold retail 
at 35¢ or 40¢. 

National Tea Co. of Chicago sells 
20,000 once-used plain white bags per 
month from its own bakeries at two 
for 59¢. The bags are sold through 
450 stores in the Chicago area. De- 
mand is said to exceed the available 
supply. 

Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery in San 
Diego is distributing its emptied cot- 
ton flour bags on 30 house-to-house 
routes. The routemen sell the bags 
from delivery trucks directly to 
housewives for 50¢ each. Mrs. Conk- 
ling’s Bakery receives all its flour in 
cotton print bags, emptying approxi- 
mately 450 bags a week. 
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OVER 1,000 TRAFFIC MEN 
TO ATTEND ANNUAL DINNER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fundamentals of 
an effective approach to complex 
problems of today will be stressed by 
Dr. John O. Christianson, superin- 
tendent of University of Minnesota 
School of Agriculture, as guest speak- 
er at the 33rd annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis the eve- 
ning of Dec. 2 at Hotel Nicollet. 

Dr. Christianson, head of the oldest 
school of its kind in the US., will 
address more than 1,000 members and 
guests of the traffic club. Included 
will be freight shippers, traffic man- 
agers and top-rank railway and truck 
line officials from cities throughout 
the East and Midwest, as well as Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. Delegations will 
be present from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Duluth, Fargo and other 
traffic centers. 

Joseph P. Roddy, assistant general 
freight agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, will preside as_ general 
chairman of the traffic club’s annual 
dinner committee. The club, which 
has more than 600 members, was 
founded in 1911 by a small group of 
freight traffic men. 

In addition to weekly luncheons and 
larger social and business gatherings, 
it conducts educational courses in 
rates, tariffs and other traffic sub- 
jects and has sponsored many civic 
and welfare activities, including Boy 
Scout troops, Salvation Army camps 
and Christmas programs each year 
for University Hospitals patients. 
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ST. LOUIS OPERATIVES 
PLAN WINTER MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—The winter meeting 
of District 5, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, will be held at Hotel 
York Dec. 11. The meeting will start 
at 2 p.m. with an address by M. D. 
King, president of the M. D. King 
Milling Co., Pittsford, Ill. His subject 
will be ‘Relationship Between Mill 
Management and the Operative Mill- 
er.” Other scheduled addresses in- 
clude “Modern Equipment Used in 
Drying Wheat,” by V. J. Kelso, Corn 
States Hybrid Service, Des Moines, 
Iowa; and “Modern Trends in the 
Use of Air in Flour Milling,” by E. F. 
Granzow, the Day Company, Minne- 
apolis. 

Officers for the coming year will 
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A Complete Flour Service 





* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Me [6uthweslen 
CfethavesToye 


KRANSAS CITY. MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








enn 9 : 
Golden Loaf” t's ou: 
and— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 

















Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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be elected during a business session 
to follow the program. 

A dinner and entertainment pro- 
gram will be presented at 6 p.m. 
Reservations for the dinner should 
be sent to A. A. Holzem, 2806 North 
Union, St. Louis 15. 

Thomas L. Thomas, M. D. King 
Milling Co., is chairman of the dis- 
trict group. Mr. Holzem is secretary 
and treasurer. 
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Corn, Rye, Wheat 
Included in New 
Export Allocations 


WASHINGTON — The following 
supplemental export allocations ap- 
proved during the week ended Nov. 
19 were announced Nov. 23 by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture: 

1. 18,000 long tons of rye allocated 
to Austria from PMA stocks. 

2. 99,000 long tons of corn allocat- 
ed to the Department of the Army 
for shipment to Bizone Germany from 
PMA stocks. 

3. 700 long tons, wheat equivalent, 
of flour allocated to Iceland—com- 
mercial procurement. 

4. The following feeds were allo- 
cated to Iceland for commercial pro- 
curement (in long tons); corn meal 
1,200, cracked corn 350, wheat mill 
feeds 150, wheat 30, barley 30, oats 
30, and mixed dairy and poultry feeds 
(protein content 25% or less) 1,110. 
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FROST DAMAGE REDUCES 
ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frost damage to 
wheat in the Argentine provinces of 
Buenos Aires and Pampas has result- 
ed in a reduction of the crop estimate 
to 184 million bushels, according to 
information received by Cargill, Inc. 
Earlier estimates indicated a crop of 
between 220 and 240 million bushels. 

Frosts have done some harm to the 
growing flaxseed crop in the same 
area. The recent frost damage, 
coupled with earlier drouth may cause 
abandonment up to 15 or 20%, it is 
estimated. 

With the wheat harvest now under 
way in Australia, yields are consid- 
ered quite satisfactory, Cargill says. 
The official government estimate of 
production is 190 million bushels, 
compared with the all-time record of 
228 million bushels a year ago. 
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QUAKER PAYS $1.25 


The Quaker Oats Co. has ordered 
a dividend of $1.25 on the common 
stock, payable Jan. 10 to stock of 
record Dec. 11. This brings payments 
so far in the current year, which ends 
June 30, to $3, as $1.75 was paid Oct. 
9. It compares with $2.25 for the first 
two quarters of the previous year. 
Disbursements totaled $4.50 for all of 
the previous fiscal year. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL DISMANTLED 


GYPSUM, KANSAS — The Teich- 
graeber Mill, which has been here 
for many years, and was closed down 
last June 1, has been dismantled by 
the F. W. Mann Machinery Co. of 
East St. Louis, Ill., who purchased 
the mill machinery. The company is 
disposing of some of the parts and is 
shipping the remainder to the ware- 
house in St. Louis for reconditioning. 
William F. Stuart, a partner in the 
company, was in charge of the work. 
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lways uniform bee 


always dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 





**Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division of International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street 


om 
it 


Detroit 26, Mich. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
> 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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CHICAGO—A series of four West 
Coast meetings, originally scheduled 
for December to tell bakers in that 
area about expansion plans for the 
Baking Industry Promotional Pro- 
gram, has been postponed until short- 
ly after the first of the year. This 
was announced recently by Walter 
Hopkins, BIPP program director. 

It was explained that meetings in 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles will be re-scheduled as 
soon as possible, in cooperation with 
bakers’ groups in Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. 

Two sectional presentations were 
made in November, following the 
full-scale BIPP presentation at the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in 
Chicago in early November. 


First Made in Boston 


The first sectional presentation was 
made at Boston Nov. 15 during the 
New England Bakers Assn. conven- 
tion. Accompanying Mr. Hopkins on 
this trip were Gus L. Fay, BIPP 
field merchandising representative, 
and J. W. Laemmar, Foote, Cone and 
Belding, BIPP advertising agency. 

On Nov. 28 a special presentation 
was sponsored at the winter meeting 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
in Colorado Springs, Colo. Mr. Hop- 
kins attended this meeting, together 
with Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, ABA president, and 
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West Coast Meetings on BIPP 
Postponed Until Early in 1949 


John Hunt, Foote, Cone and Belding. 

Operational plans of the Baking In- 
dustry Promotional Program for 1949 
will be formulated when the bakers’ 
program committee holds its annual 
planning session here Dec. 15, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hopkins. 

Among subjects to be covered at 
the meeting will be the scheduling of 
a series of “grass roots” presenta- 
tions to outline the promotional pro- 
gram before bakers in all parts of 
the country during 1949. 


Schedule to Be Studied 


The committee will also discuss the 
industry’s 1949 magazine advertising 
schedule, plans for field merchandis- 
ing activities, and use of the full fa- 
cilities of the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Members of the committee are J. 
W. Carence, Campbell-Taggert Asso- 
ciated Bakeries, Dallas; John R. 
Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa.; 
Bernard Godde, Godde’s’ Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; E. K. 
Quigg, Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind.; E. L. Southwick, Farm 
Crest Bakers, Inc., Detroit; R. M. 
Woods, Woods Bon-Ton Bakery, Ev- 
anston, Ill.; Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
and Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Bak- 
ing Co., Denver, president of the ABA 
and ex-officio committee member. 





Macaroni Promotion Program 
to Be Presented in January 


A recommendation on the type of 
promotion campaign of the macaroni 
industry will be presented to mem- 
bers of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. at its midyear meet- 
ing in the Hotel Flamingo, Miami 
Beach, Fla., Jan. 24-25, according to 
C. L. Norris, vice president of the 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, and 
president of the national association. 

Six advertising and publicity firms 
presented proposed campaigns to the 
association’s temporary publicity com- 
mittee at a recent meeting in New 
York. One of the six proposals will 
be recommended by the committee, 
which consists of the following mem- 
bers: 

C. Fred Mueller, chairman, C. F. 
Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J.; Peter 
LaRosa, V. LaRosa & Sons, Brooklyn; 
C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Albert Ravarino, 
Ravarino & Freschi, Inc., St. Louis; 
G. P. Merlino, Mission Macaroni Co., 
Inc., Seattle; Salvatore Viviano, Vim- 
co Macaroni Products Co., Carnegie, 
Pa.; P. J. Viviano, Delmonico Foods, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

A fund of at least $70,000 for the 
macaroni promotion campaign is as- 
sured for the first year’s operation, 
Mr. Norris reports. This was made 
possible by a sign-up of 70% of the 
industry’s production. 

Robert M. Green, newly appointed 
public relations director for the Na- 
tional Macaroni Institute, is making 
a call on every macaroni manufactur- 
er in the country. This trip will take 
him until the middle of January, at 
-which time he will set up offices in 
Chicago to carry on his work for 
the institute. 

“Mr. Green is meeting with very 
fine reception on the part of manu- 


selves with the workings of the in- 
stitute’s publicity program,” Mr. Nor- 
ris said this week. “He is obtaining 
additional contracts along the way 
and it is hoped that very close to 
100% of the production of the indus- 
try will be cooperating in this en- 
facturers who have not had an op- 
portunity to fully acquaint them- 
deavor by spring of 1949.” 

Mr. Green expects to be on the 
West Coast in December and a meet- 
ing of the manufacturers from the 
entire Pacific Coast is planned in San 
Francisco about Dec. 15. At that 
time a program which will be a rep- 
lica of an annual Macaroni Manufac- 


turers Assn. meeting will be present- 
ed. It has been difficult for manufac- 
turers from the West Coast to attend 
annual meetings of the association, 
so Mr. Norris, M. J. Donna, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and other officers o 
the association, will attend the San 
Francisco conference. 


James T. Williams, Sr., president 
of the Creamette Co. and former 
president of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., will attend the 
San Francisco meeting. Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Norris will make a tour of 
the West Coast plants during De- 
cember. 
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SHARP MILLING INTEREST 
SOLD BY JOHN D. BOYLE 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—D. P. Griffith, 
manager and secretary-treasurer of 
the Sharp Milling Co. here, has an- 
nounced the resignation of John D. 
Boyle. Mr. Boyle, who has been asso- 
ciated with the firm the past six 
years in the capacity of vice president 
and sales manager, has disposed of 
his entire interests in the company. 


The management and policies of 
the company will remain the same. 


An appointment to fill the vacancy 
created by Mr. Boyle’s resignation 
will be announced shortly, Mr. Grif- 
fith stated. 
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NEW RICE-PROCESSING 
TECHNIQUE ANNOUNCED 


CHICAGO — The General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corp. has an- 
nounced that a new method for proc- 
essing rice is ready for commercial 
development. The method, developed 
by M. Yonan-Malek, has been named 
the Malek process and consists of 
parboiling and steaming unpolished 
rice so that an estimated 85% of the 
vitamin content of the rice, normally 
in the hull and bran, is driven into 
the rice kernel. A second step con- 
sists of coating the grain with a gela- 
tin film to seal the pores of the 
kernels. 

Specialized machinery necessary to 
economical production of rice under 
the Malek process is now being in- 
stalled, under special license, in a rice 
mill in Arkansas. 

Claims for the superiority of Malek 
process rice over rice milled in the 
usual manner include a better flavor 
and better cooking qualities since 
the rice is said to be more fluffy with 
each grain separate and intact. 
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Millers’ Program 
to Be Outlined 
for Wheat Growers 


The Millers’ Long Range Program 
was to be explained to two wheat 
growers’ groups in the Pacific North- 
west this week. The advertising plans 
were to be presented at a meeting 
of the Washington-Idaho Wheat 
Growers League at Spokane Nov. 30 
and to the Eastern Oregon Wheat 
League at Condon, Ore., Dec. 2. 

This is a continuation of the Mill- 
ers National Federation program de- 
signed to explain the national pro- 
motional campaign and how it helps 
growers by promoting the consump- 
tion of wheat. The first meeting was 
held Oct. 22 at Dodge City, Kansas, 
at a mass meeting of wheat growers 
of western Kansas. 
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CHARLES VAN HORSSEN 
MADE HONORARY MEMBER 


CHICAGO—Charles Van Horssen, 
who recently retired as vice presi- 
dent of the central division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of the 
Chicago Feed Club at its dinner meet- 
ing, held the evening of Nov. 19. Mr. 
Van Horssen was a charter member 
of the club and served as vice presi- 
dent the first year it was organized. 
He served as its president in 1944. 

Other honorary members are W. H. 
Radke, formerly with Corn Products 
Refining Co.; Frank Rosekrans, for- 
merly with the New Century Co., and 
Ralph Field, formerly president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

John Zima, Kraft Foods Co., presi- 
dent-elect, presided in the absence 
of President G. A. Read, International 
Minerals & Chemicals Corp. Lyman 
Peck, feed consultant, chairman of 
the program committee, announced 
that the Christmas party would be 
held in the Terrace Casino Room of 
the Morrison Hotel the evening of 
Dec. 13. There will be a cocktail 
party, dinner, floor show and a num- 
ber of door prizes. 

Joseph W. Hicks, head of the 
Joseph W. Hicks Organization, public 
and industrial relations company, was 
the guest speaker. He discussed pub- 
lic relations, saying this was one of 
the most important ingredients for 
any business or organization. 











Millers’ National Advertising for 
"49 Reviewed at Chicago Conference 


CHICAGO — Consumer and trade 
advertising and promotional plans for 
1949 were reviewed Nov. 23 at a 
meeting of the advertising committee 
of the Millers’ Long Range Program 
in Chicago. 

It was unanimously agreed that the 
enrichment theme featuring the “6- 
Way Nourishment” flag symbol with 
full color illustrations should be con- 
tinued. Ideas for varying the style 
and treatment in the advertisements 
to sustain and increase reader in- 
terest were reviewed with represen- 
tatives of the J. Walter Thompson 
agency. 

February advertising featuring Val- 
entine and National Cherry Week 
tie-ins were approved, as were March 
and April “breads for Lent.” 


To give enough time for the most 
effective merchandising of the next 
special promotion event by mill sales 
organizations, it was decided to fore- 
go the tentative March promotion 
and concentrate on a national pro- 
motion in May or June. 

Major attention was given to ex- 
tending the plans for mill-grocer- 
baker tie-in activities. Advantages in 
closer liaison with mill sales and ad- 
vertising departments were empha- 
sized. Differences in regional flour 
and bakery merchandising methods 
and differences in mill distribution 
methods were discussed, along with 
plans for adapting the basic adver- 
tising - merchandising program to 
these trade variations. 


Consideration of a stronger ap- 
proach to teen-agers and new home- 
makers resulted in instructions to the 
advertising agency to develop recom- 
mendations for special themes and 
media to accomplish this goal as soon 
as the present basic program is suffi- 
ciently established. 

The committee will meet again be- 
fore February to review merchandis- 
ing-advertising plans now being de- 
veloped. Attending the Nov. 23 con- 
ference were S. C. Gale, chairman, 
G. J. Buettner, V. H. Engelhard, 
George S. Barnes, Herman Steen, 
Lloyd Ellingwood and the following 
representatives of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co.: T. T. Weldon, W. F. 
Lockridge, George Reeves, Mark 
Hale and Miss Elizabeth Blackman. 
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ARNOLD 


— ae 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 











FLOURS Comicte 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *!":° 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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American Woman 
and “Operation 
Bananas’ Aid 
German Child 


FRANKFURT, GERMANY — Now 
it’s “Operation Bananas’ that has 
been tacked onto the Berlin air lift. 

By a fantastic series of transfers, 
a package of bananas is going for- 
ward every Wednesday from Frank- 
furt’s Rhine-Main air base via air lift 
to Berlin. It finally winds up in a 
Dresden hospital at the bedside of an 
18-month-old German baby who is 
being kept alive on a million-to-one 
chance by the vitamin C extracted 
from the bananas. 

The bananas follow a devious route 
into the Soviet zone through a dozen 
hands, but they originate with the 
American Occupation Women’s Vol- 
unteer Service, of which Mrs. Nancy 
Tuttrup is the Frankfurt welfare 
chairman. Mrs. Nacy Tuttrup is the 
wife of Lt. Paul L. Tuttrup, US. 
Army, Frankfurt, and the daughter 
of Harry Hunter, secretary, Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation. 

Mrs. Tuttrup heeded a call for as- 
sistance from a woman in the French 
zone, who tried to ship bananas by 
German post to her god-daughter in 
Dresden. The parcel took eight days 
by post, and the bananas were spoiled 
and unfit for the extraction of the 
vitamin C which combats the rare 
multiple sclerosis from which the 
child suffers. 


When Mrs. Tuttrup took over, 
here’s how the first parcel of bananas 
was delivered: The parcel was hand- 
ed to an air base operations officer. 
He passed it along to a pilot of one 
of the C-54 transports on the Berlin 
run. 

At Templehof Air Base in Berlin, 
the pilot delivered the bananas to 
a supply officer of the Berlin Military 
Post, who took them around person- 
ally to the home of a German woman. 


The latter made a telephone call 
to the sick girl’s father, who lives in 
Crossenheim, Saxony, near Dresden. 
The father took the train to the 
blockaded German capital, collected 
the bananas, and presented them to 
the Dresden hospital. It was a long 
way around—but the .child got her 
first week’s supply of vitamin C ex- 
tract in just two days, thanks to the 
air lift and all others concerned. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCESS IS DESIGNED TO 
KEEP WHEAT GERM SWEET 


MINNEAPOLIS — Apex Wheat 
Germ Co., with offices at 600 Oak 
Grove St., Minneapolis, has an- 
announced a process of treating 
wheat germ designed to keep the 
product sweet. It is claimed that 
wheat germ treated under the process 
will keep for several years without 
turning rancid. The company plans 
to offer its treated wheat germ to 
feed manufacturers. G. F. Mantz is 
president and C. A. Weaver is vice 
president of the company. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO FEED AND GRAIN 
DIRECTORY PUBLISHED 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The 1948 offi- 
cial directory of grain, feed and seed 
dealers, flour millers and feed manu- 
facturers of Ohio has been published 
by the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. and the Ohio Farmers 
Grain Dealers Assn. The price of the 
directory is $5. 














SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Adaptable —that is the word that 
describes SUNNY KANSAS. For 
this superior flour will fit right into 
your shop procedures and produce 
a top notch loaf with the kind of 
texture and eating qualities that 
really build sales. If you want a 


cure for bread production troubles, 


try the baking merits of SUNNY 
KANSAS. You'll like it. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ry) 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 
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BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." 32" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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NEWPORT’S MYSTERY MILL—An- 
other scientific effort to solve the 
ancient mystery surrounding the old 
stone mill at Newport, R.I., seems to 
have failed. Dr. William S. Godfrey, 
Jr., an archeologist, reports. that 
painstaking excavations have turned 
up nothing to substantiate either of 
the two most popular theories about 
the tower. One is 
that it was built 
by Gov. Benedict 
Arnold and the 
other that the 
Vikings con- 
structed it. The 
latter theory 
seems to have 
been the most 
popular one _ lo- 
cally. 

Two early Eng- 
lish coins, dated 
1698 and 1700, discovered in sifting 
foundation dirt, reveal nothing new. 
A third coin, dated 1696 bearing the 
image of King William 3rd, was found 
earlier. The discoveries are not start- 
ling, since Newport was established 
in 1639. 

Conclusions from other objects 
found in the excavation will not be 
available until a scientific committee 
has studied them. Dr. Godfrey doubts 
that either of the popular theories 
will get much support from the find- 
ings. 

“The first theory, that the mill was 
built by Gov. Arnold, is not backed 
by fact,” said Dr. Godfrey, “since 
Gov. Arnold never did state he built 
the mill. He only referred to it in his 
1677 will as ‘my stone built wind mill.’ 
In other words, it was his property.” 

The Viking theory also is lacking 

basis, he said, because there is no re- 
corded evidence to prove the Vikings 
ever landed in or near the Newport 
area. 
@ Medieval Features—Especially mys- 
terious are the tower's medieval fea- 
tures, Dr. Godfrey said. The arched 
support beams above the fireplace, 
two small flues in the fireplace in- 
stead of the conventional one large 
opening, and double splayed windows 
are characteristics of 12th century 
European castles. 
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Until now at least, concludes Dr. 
Godfrey, the mysterious landmark 
has given no hint it will give up its 
secret to science. 

So moot is the question of origin 

that many thousands of words of 
speculation have been written on the 
subject. Philip Ainsworth Means con- 
tributed to the discussion an entire 
book, called “The Tower.” For years, 
he recounts, people assumed that the 
structure was just a windmill built 
circa 1675. In the 1820’s it was sug- 
gested that Druids or Indians built 
it. Then Charles Christian Rafn, a 
Dane, declared it was built by Norse- 
men. There was even a stray opinion 
that the Portuguese might have built 
it some time between 1492 and 1580. 
As for author Means, his contribution 
to speculation is that the tower be- 
gan its career, not as a windmill, but 
as a round Norse church of medieval 
times. This idea is not original with 
him, for he attributes it to a rare 
monograph by Dr. F. J. Allen, pub- 
lished at Cambridge, Eng., in 1921, 
but his research inclines him to think 
Dr. Allen is right. 
@ An Earlier Theory — The North- 
western Miller of Nov. 5, 1880, con- 
tained an article by S. Russell Forbes, 
a Roman archeologist, who gave the 
tower a Norman origin. This is his 
argument: 

“A party landing on the coast and 
intending to stay would naturally 
erect something to protect themselves 
from wild men and beasts. They 
would select that spot which com- 
manded an extensive horizon and was 
easy of defense. Consequently they 
would choose the highest ground con- 
venient to their landing place. Their 
camp was probably pitched at the top 
of the hill, and in the center they 
erected their arx (citadel, keep, or 
watch-tower) and castle. As this was 
to them the most important place, 
they erected it of stone, after the 
pattern of their own Norman tow- 
ers at home. 

“Lying along the shore was material 
ready to their hands—stones of vari- 
ous kinds and shapes, cast up or 
washed from the rocks by the sea, 
such as can be seen at the present 
day on the adjacent shore. They nat- 
urally burned the shells strewn along 
the shore for their lime, and mixing 
sand made the mortar with which 
the stones were held together. Select- 
ing the largest stones of the material 
most easily broken, they formed with 
these the bases of their Norman col- 
umns, and where they were not level 
they filled them in with smaller 
stones. 

“Their rough, rubble material gave 


a rude appearance to their strong- 
hold, and presented many points by 
which a savage might, light the 
Gauls of old, climb into the capitol. 
To obviate this they coated the whole 
of the edifice with mortar, which, 
from the materials composing it, 
formed the best kind of stucco. 

“The fireplace and the window op- 
posite are original (the other window 
is more modern), and are built with 
arches of a construction which it 
would be impossible to insert if not 
built so originally. They correspond 
with the arches which spring from the 
columns and support the tower. The 
two flues are peculiarly a Norman 
feature. Some of the smaller holes 
were for the joists of the flooring 
to the second floor, and some, now 
filled in with brick on the inside, were 
for loopholes. Other holes were for 
the support of the stairs. There are 
decided traces of where the stairs to 
the second floor were placed. 

“A little way from either side of 

the fireplace and above it a ledge or 
shelf is noticeable, running all round 
the interior. This supported the roof 
of the second floor, and formed a plat- 
form for a lookout from the top of 
the tower. As each arch sprang from 
the right and left of its column, a 
space was consequently left in the 
wall for the massive joists of the first 
floor, which was reached by wooden 
steps, pulled up in time of danger 
at night. This massive flooring is an- 
other proof of the antiquity of the 
tower, and it must have lasted a 
considerable number of years before 
it rotted out. A light in the original 
window would serve to guide any 
boat or bark they might have, or 
could be a signal to any comrades 
who might pass along the coast at 
night. 
@ The character of the construction is 
Norman, and when or by whom it 
was built, the purpose was to erect a 
watch tower and place of defense. It 
is un-English and decidedly Norman. 
As the Normans are known to have 
been acquainted with the coast, there 
seems no improbability in their hav- 
ing erected this tower. Of their camp 
around nothing remains, because it 
was never more than a temporary 
affair, like all camps. 

“The fact that the columns are true 
to the points of the compass indicates 
that seafaring men were the builders 
of the tower. For, as they steered 
their bark by the polar star, so would 
they set their tower by it. If these 
builders were shipwrecked mariners, 
they would have no means of com- 
munication with other settlements 
of their countrymen, and we may pre- 
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sume that there were no women 
among the crew, whose numbers 
would gradually diminish until, in the 
course of time, they all died out, 
leaving no trace of their settlement 
except this unique and lovely tower.” 


& 3 J With explosive satisfaction 
the Australasian Baker & Millers 
Journal comments upon the recent 
high court defeat of NATIONAL- 
IZED BANKING IN AUSTRALIA 
and the failure of a companion meas- 
ure that would have given the gov- 
ernment absolute power over prices. 
He says: “It now appears. use- 
less for the government to try to go 
on with its grand plan to grab to- 
talitarian power and make Austra- 
lians a race of Helots. Even if the 
banking act had been upheld, and 
the banks had not lodged an appeal, 
the loss of the prices referendum 
would have made the grand plan un- 
workable. It depended upon three 
factors, all inter-related and interwov- 
en—supreme and exclusive taxation 
power; complete control over all 
prices and services and thus absolute 
power to wreck any industry or any 
individual entrepreneur to make way 
for nationalization; and full control 
over all financial transactions be- 
tween citizens, otherwise known as 
‘banking.’ One power was no good 
without the others. Two have been 
denied the Socializers; they cannot 
go on. They tried to go too far too 
fast, and thought they could defeat 
the will of the people. So their revels 
now are ended. The baseless fabric 
of their vision—the cloud-capp’d tow- 
ers, the gorgeous palaces, the sol- 
emn temples of unlimited power— 
have dissolved and melted into air— 
into thin air.” 
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WHEAT FIELDS AFTER 
EARLY SNOW 


Beneath the frosty azure 

Of winter sky today 

The drifted, sparkling, white fields 
Stretch, unmarred, away 
Toward deeper blue horizons. 
There is no least sound 

To disturb seeds, autumn-sowed 
In the cradling ground. 

Nor is there any single sign 

Of a young, green thrust 

Of harvests, April-burgeoning, 
Yet men, in utter trust, 

And tranquil as the earth itself, 
Go winterward: Fields sleep, 
But first made golden promises, 
And these, in time, they’ll keep. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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THE LIGHT UNDER THE BUSHEL 


W: ARE frequently amazed, as we go about 
our work of publishing a business journal 
for the flour industry and the trades allied with it, 
at the number of presumably sophisticated people 
who have only a hazy knowledge of the functions 
of the grain futures markets. They read and 
speak about “bulls” and “bears,” of “longs” and 
“shorts,” of “hedging” and “speculators,” and 
frequently they hear politicians and social reform- 
ers referring to grain dealers as “gamblers.” Those 
who are sufficiently trained in business matters 
know better than to believe such ungrounded 
political charges, but many of them, when called 
upon to do so, confess difficulty in explaining why. 

We are told that there is even a large segment 
of the grain marketing industry itself which is not 
capable of satisfactorily explaining the functions of 
the futures markets. Many men in the trade who 
have been operating in or near these markets for 
years seem to be content with the practical idea 
of grain marketing that dwells in their own 
ninds, but never have taken the trouble to break 
the subject down into such everyday terms as any- 
me else could understand. Some, no doubt, have 
rloried in being connected with a business system 
vhich was mysterious and “big” in the minds of 
their friends and neighbors, and which con- 
veniently created glory for them whenever some 
unusual market action made the front pages 
of the daily press. If one large speculator made a 
“killing,” the impression that the entire grain 
industry made the same killing was not distasteful 
to this certain element. 

The grain exchanges rapidly are becoming 
aware that public ignorance of their methods of 
doing business is their worst enemy. They have 
waited too long for soapbox orators or political 
columnists to prod them into action with unfair 
charges and accusations. But now, fortunately, 
they seem at last to be fully aroused, and they 
are making worthwhile efforts to get their stories 
into everyday language. 

Not long ago the headmaster of a private 
school for boys was asked by the grain-trading 
fathers of some of his students why his courses 
in economics contained nothing about such 
matters as hedging and other functions of the 
grain markets. His reply was that he did not 
have any material for such a course. There were 
no textbooks on the subject and very little back- 
ground material. “I would like to know something 
about grain futures trading myself,” this school- 
master confessed. 

Just a few days later, an answer to that chal- 
lenge came to our attention in the form of a 
booklet entitled “Hedging, an Insurance Medium 
in Marketing Agricultural Commodities,” released 
by the Chicago Board of Trade as a part of its 
centennial observance. Authored by James C. Le- 
sar, M.S., agricultural economics, University of 
Illinois, the treatise sets forth in non-technical 
language the purpose of hedging as applied to pro- 
ducer, merchandiser, manufacturer and processor 
operations. It describes the underlying principle 
which makes hedging possible and covers the 
methods’ of effectuating and removing a hedge, 
all in simple terms. 

Through hedging, the price risks incident to 
the ownership of a commodity may be lessened 
or eliminated entirely, the author points out. 
Hedging enables those who are involved in the 
marketing of agricultural products, therefore, to 
do business on a smaller margin of profit than 
would otherwise be possible. The net results are 
simplified marketing, reduced cost of distribu- 
tion, lower priced products to the ultimate con- 
sumer and higher returns to the producer. These 
facts are not new, but they are presented in such 
form as to be real and important discoveries to 
a great many readers. 

The booklet is being distributed under the 
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direction of the department of education of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. It wouldn’t be a bad idea 
if others than grain-trading fathers who would 
like to see their boys and other boys get a better 
understanding of hedging and grain futures trad- 
ing were to put copies of “Hedging” on the desks 
of all the economic teachers. 

A similar piece of business literature was 
mentioned on this page not long ago—the Kansas 
City Board of Trade’s “Grain Marketing Effi- 
ciency,” from the pen of Jerry Parks, chairman of 
the educational committee of the Kansas City 
Exchange. The Minneapolis Grain Exchange, too, 
has a pamphlet on this subject, and this exchange 
maintains a speakers’ bureau which stands ready 
to explain the functions of futures and cash grain 
trading to interested groups. 

Public education on the intricacies of the grain 
marketing structure is urgent. It should be put 
on a permanent basis. All of the good that may 
be accomplished in a short period of concentrated 
effort can be nullified if programs of enlighten- 
ment are permitted to lag even temporarily. 


ee @ 
“TRUTH COMES LIMPING AFTER” 


RUTH does not limp when H. G. L. Strange 

barbs his lance with it, but that is the way 
it moves, according to the adage, when “false- 
hood flies,” as falsehood always does. We see 
Major Strange’s lance in a bulletin of the Searle 
Grain Co. to its trade, impaling what seems to 
him to be another deliberate error in the thinking 
of some of his countrymen. He writes: 

“The Western Producer, which is the house 
organ of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, publishes 
an editorial entitled ‘Supply and Demand.’ The 
editorial quotes a farmer, who points out that 
‘wheat was about $3.30 bu. on January 15, 1948, 
and 30 days later it was about $2.40.’ Then this 
farmer correspondent goes on to ask: ‘Was there a 
greater supply of wheat on February 15 than 
there was on January 15, and if so, where did 
the wheat come from? I am certain we farmers 
did not produce a new crop in the meantime.’ The 
Western Producer informs this correspondent that 
this severe drop in price was not warranted by 
the factors of supply and demand but is ‘a fla- 
grant example of how price is made by hordes 
of uninformed gamblers and manipulators.’ 

“Surely The Western Producer could have 
given this correspondent the correct explanation 
as to why the price of wheat fell so drastically 
between Jan. 15 and Feb. 15, for the explanation 
has over and over again been widely published 
in Europe, in the United States and in Canada. 
It is simply that during the latter part of January 
the news suddenly burst over the world that much 
greater supplies of wheat would soon be available; 
that the Argentine and Australia were harvesting 
larger crops than expected; that Europe was 
expected to harvest some 450 million bushels more 
than in the previous year; that Burma had an 
exceptionally large rice crop; and that the Ameri- 
can winter wheat crop, on a large acreage, was 
coming through in good shape. All of which 
meant that the supply of wheat in the world 
would certainly be far greater than in the previous 
year. 

“It is possible the correspondent did not know 
of this important crop news but it seems incon- 


ceivable that The Western Producer did not. The 
important point, however, is to realize that the 
high price of wheat on Jan. 15 and the low price 
on Feb. 15 were not fixed by any open market or 
by a horde of gamblers and manipulators as The 
Western Producer tells us, but were actually set 
by the Canadian government itself, for the prices 
quoted are those published daily for Class 2 Cana- 
dian wheat as set by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
and the board obviously set this great drop in 
price because of the rapidly changing factors of 
supply and demand, which factors, not only in 
this instance but in all instances, of course, deter- 
mine price. 

“We have, too, another recent and most inter- 
esting example, which reveals how supply and 
demand fixes price. Last year the price of regis- 
tered wheat was set in Canada at $4.50 bu. A few 
days ago the price for exactly the same registered 
wheat was set at $2.60. These different prices 
for registered seed were not reflected by any open 
market, or set by speculators, gamblers or 
manipulators, for there is no open market for 
registered seed.. They were voluntarily agreed 
upon and established by prairie seed producers 
themselves, who realized that the much greater 
supply of available seed necessitated much lower 
prices. 

“Surely, with these illuminating examples, 
there should be no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
fluctuations in price are not caused by the open 
market, nor set by speculators, gamblers or 
manipulators, but are wholly and solely the result 
of the worldwide factors of supply and demand. In 
denying that supply and demand causes the fluc- 
tuations which occur in the price of wheat, The 
Western Producer sets its own opinion against the 
studied and experienced judgment of those who 
are daily engaged in the actual selling of wheat 
and setting of prices, namely the Canadian Wheat 
Board and our prairie farmer seed growers.” 
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BERNARD J. ROTHWELL 


HROUGHOUT the long period of his active 
- association with flour milling Mr. Bernard J. 
Rothwell, whose death is chronicled elsewhere in 
this issue of The Northwestern Miller, was one 
of the industry’s most articulate and forceful 
personalities. His voice was often heard in con- 
vention discussions and his pen was ever ready 
to present views on matters of industrial dispute 
and uncertainty. Although these views were not 
always in complete agreement with those of 
other milling statesmen of his generation they 
were heard with respect and undoubtedly were of 
great influence in shaping industry thought and 
policy. 

As is so often the case with men of strong 
mind and constitutional vigor, Mr. Rothwell had 
many interests outside his major concern with 
flour milling. His great talents and generosities 
made themselves felt in many directions. He was 
in intimate association with great banking, insur- 
ance and public utilities enterprises. He served 
as president of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and was a director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. He was concerned with such civic 
institutions as the Boston almshouse, and the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Immigration. His church- 
manship was reflected in the upbuilding of many 
small parishes in his area, and this and his other 
lifelong devotion to the advancement of his faith 
resulted in deserved honors from his archbishop 
and from the Pope. 

The editorial staff of The Northwestern Miller 
will miss Mr. Rothwell’s letters. They came in 
great number over the years, sometimes approv- 
ing, sometimes in disagreement, but always with 
helpful interest and charity. His strong opinions 
and his often intense championships had as their 
net effect a lifting of his industry’s affairs to a 
higher level. 
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Importance of India, Pakistan 
as Flour Outlets to Increase 


LONDON—tThe increasing impor- 
tance of India and Pakistan as an ex- 
port market for American and Ca- 
nadian wheat and flour is marked by 
the increased activities of Indian 
buyers in all parts of the world. 

The chief suppliers at present are 
Canada, the U.S. and Australia with 
Russia and Argentina well in the run- 
ning for an increased share of the 
trade. Competition is bound to grow 
in intensity and informed traders 
with experience in eastern markets 
considered that, while demand will 
increase, contenders for the business 
will have to increase their sales pres- 
sure as world supplies become easier. 

The two new dominions have to 
feed an ever increasing population 
and this fact coupled with the back- 
wardness of home agriculture, in spite 
of the strenuous efforts of the respec- 
tive governments to overcome the 
difficulties, together with climatic 
setbacks enhanced by the vagaries 


of the monsoon tend to make this 
area a valuable potential market. 

During August of this year 67,000 
tons of wheat, flour and other food 
grains entered the port of Bombay 
alone. This included 23,681 tons of 
American wheat and flour, 17,908 tons 
of Australian wheat and flour and 
8,908 tons of Russian wheat. Further 
evidence of the importance of this 
market was the recent announcement 
of the Canadian Wheat Board that 
11.2 million bushels wheat had been 
sold to India for shipment November 
through July, 1949. This is the first 
substantial wheat shipment to India 
from Canada since the crop year 
1945-46 when India imported about 
35 million bushels Canadian wheat. 

Pakistan agents are at present ne- 
gotiating with the Argentine Eco- 
nomic Council for supplies of wheat 
in order to offset the damage sus- 
tained by home crops as a result of 
recent floods. 





CANADIAN CHEMISTS TOLD 
ABOUT BLEACHING AGENTS 


WINNIPEG—A review of the vari- 
ous bleaching and maturing agents 
used in wheat flour was presented 
before the November meeting of the 
Canadian Prairie Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists by Ralph W. Bouskill, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Attention centered on the research 
and development of chlorine dioxide 
to replace nitrogen trichloride as a 
bleaching and maturing agent in U.S. 
mills. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
of the U.S. Federal Security Agency 
has ruled that nitrogen trichloride 
will not be on the approved list of 
agents after August, 1949. 

It was emphasized by Mr. Bouskill 
that before any new process receives 
the approval and support of the mill- 
ing industry as well as the Food and 
Drug Administration, it must under- 
go extensive investigations to deter- 
mine possible nutritional and toxic 
effects on animals and humans. 

Mr. Bouskill is president of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.08 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents: per yard of cloth, is 13.08, as 
compared with 17.71 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 30.28, as compared with 
32.47 a year ago. 
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STANDARD MILLING CO. 
GIVES SERVICE AWARDS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Service award 
pins were presented to approximately 
80 employees of the Minneapolis 
plant of Standard Milling Co. Nov. 29 
by Joseph C. Beaven, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the company. The plant was 
shut down at 4 p.m. and the men 
were assembled for the presentation 
ceremony which had not been pre- 
viously announced. A similar presen- 
tation was made earlier in the day to 
approximately 10 employees at the 
company’s Minneapolis office. 

J. H. White, mill superintendent, 














with 52 years and seven months of 
service, headed the award list. Dif- 
ferent pins were presented for service 
periods in units of five years. 

A. R. Sasse, Chicago, vice president 
in charge of products control for the 
company, and N. R. Dix, Minneapo- 
lis office manager, were present for 
the ceremonies, with A. F. Elbert, lo- 
cal plant superintendent. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BLENDING PLANT 
COMPLETED IN OREGON 


PORTLAND, ORE. — The Henry 
Freeman Manufacturing Co. has com- 
pleted a $130,000 construction pro- 
gram at its plant at 3544 S.E. Mil- 
waukee Ave., which gives Portland 
one of the largest and most modern 
blending mills for prepared flour 
mixes west of Chicago, and the only 
one in Oregon. 

The new plant consists of two ad- 
joining buildings with more than 10,- 
000 sq. ft. of space fully equipped 
with modern blending machines, mix- 
ers and refrigeration equipment. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINA’S CROPS 
IN GOOD CONDITION 


—<— 
Some Areas too Dry; Others Expect 
Above Average Yields; Plant- 
ings Down 


WASHINGTON—Argentina’s grain 
crop is generally in good condition 
where rainfall has been normal, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports on the basis of information 
gathered by the U.S. agricultural at- 
tache in Buenos Aires. 

In the northern area of the grain 
belt, however, dry weather is ex- 
pected to result in a fairly high rate 
of abandonment, as well as having 
reduced the acreage seeded. Southern 
areas are in much better condition, 
with considerably better than average 
yields expected in the Bahia Blanca 
area. 

The situation contrasts sharply 
with conditions last year, when most 
favorable outturns were reported 
from northern zones and_ record 
yields were obtained. Contrasting 
with Bahia Blanca’s good outlook this 
year, the 1947-48 outturn there was 
the poorest in years. 

Weather conditions have not fa- 
vored the development of rust to any 

















extent, although some rust damage 
has been reported in the southern 
part of the province of Buenos Aires. 
Frost in that area is also a risk to 
the end of November. Locust damage 
has been light this season, with only 
occasional fields lost from that cause. 


Wheat Acreage Down 


No official estimates of Argentine 
acreage are available, but unofficial 
reports indicate a slight decline in 
wheat acreage and a substantial re- 
duction in the barley area. Despite 
favorable conditions at seeding time 
in the barley area (southwestern 
Buenos Aires, eastern La Pampa and 
southern Cordoba) a sizable reduction 
is attributed to the low prices paid 
during the past season with no assur- 
ance of a better rate for the crop to 
be harvested next month. 

The acreage seeded to rye and oats 
is reported to be moderately larger 
than in 1947-48. The long period of 
favorable planting weather accounts 
for a good part of the increase, while 
stronger interest in cattle fattening 
was said to be a factor in maintain- 
ing the rye acreage. The larger seed- 
ings of oats were also ascribed to the 
smaller barley acreage, some shift 
from barley to oats seedings having 
been reported. The advice to use oats 
stands as much as possible for cattle 
pasture, given producers by the Na- 
tional Economic Council, came too 
late to affect seedings materially. A 
slackening in export demand caused 
the advice which may result in a 
somewhat smaller area being harvest- 
ed as grain than would otherwise have 
been the case. 


Corn Plantings Reduced 


Corn, now being planted, is also 
expected to show a smaller acreage 
than in 1947-48, largely because of 
the difficulties producers are having 
in disposing of the last crop and the 
failure of the government to offer a 
price increase, considered necessary 
to offset rising costs. Whereas corn 
would normally be planted on any 
small-grain areas abandoned, this year 
sudan grass and sorgho may be used 
as alternate crops. 

The government has not yet an- 
nounced the prices to be paid produc- 
ers for the crop. Export prices have 
recently been adjusted downward for 
sales of coarse grains payable in 
U.S. dollars. 

The Argentine Trade Promotion In- 
stitute Oct. 8 authorized offers of 
oats to foreign buyers (payable in 
U.S. dollars) at 86¢ bu., f.o.b. Buenos 
Aires, compared with the earlier es- 
tablished rate of $1.51 bu. At that 
time barley prices under the same 
conditions were lowered from $2.27 
bu. to $1.30. The export price of rye 
was cut 50% from the previous rate 
of $3.78 bu., but wheat was still held 
at the old rate of $4.86 bu. Corn, cur- 
rently quoted at the equivalent of 
$2.38 bu., is also probably at a lower 
rate for dollar transactions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOINS QM INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO — Comdr. Herman 
Strock, U.S. Navy, has recently been 
assigned as navy liaison officer with 
the Quartermaster Food & Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces, Chi- 
cago. He replaces Lt. Comdr. Richard 
Power, who was recently transferred 
to the Philippine Islands. The an- 
nouncement of Comdr. Strock’s new 
assignment was made by Lt. Col. 
Joseph S. Kujawski, commanding of- 
ficer of the institute. Comdr. Strock 
will represent the navy in the study 
of ration problems and aid in an ad- 
visory capacity in the development of 
food items and rations which may be 
used by the naval forces. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Millfeed handlers’ report 
some easiness in spot shipment bran and 
standard midds. the last few days, which 
has reduced the premiums that had been 
prevailing over January-February shipment. 
Some dealers reported that at this sea- 
son of the year, December feeds usually 
sell nearer the levels quoted for early New 
Year delivery. Demand for the lighter 
offals is somewhat less active than it was. 
Flour midds. and red dog are quiet and 
barely holding their own pricewise as com- 
pared with a week ago. This is normally 
the slack season for these feeds. Quota- 
tions Nov. 29: bran $50.50, standard midds. 
$51, flour midds. $55.50, red dog $57 ton, 
Minneapolis. 


Duluth: Demand is strong, the trend is 
higher and supplies are light; pure bra 
$53.50, standard bran $52.50, standard midds 
$53, flour midds. $56, mixed feeds $55 
red dog $57.50. 


Kansas City: Demand has fallen off con 
siderably while offerings have picked wu) 
due to the large PMA business garnered fo 
December and steady current productio: 
at most mills. Weakness in shorts is mos 
noticeable, and the finer offal is withi 
50¢ ton of bran. In some instances the) 
are selling on par. Quotations Nov. 27 
bran $48@48.50, shorts $48.50@49. 


Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, 
bran $55@56, gray shorts $57@58, deliv 
ered TCP; about $1 lower on bran an 
$2 lower on shorts compared with th: 
previous week. Demand, though §slightl) 
less active, was fairly good. 


Salina: Demand is’ moderate. Prices ar: 
higher than a week ago, but show lat 
weakness. Supplies are about in line wit! 
trade requirements. Quotations, basis Kan 
sas City: bran $48.50@49, gray shorts $4: 
@ 49.50. 


Hutchinson: The differential in feeds wa 
virtually wiped out last week as interes 
centered mainly on bran, which was uj 
$1.50, while gray shorts declined 50¢. Mill 
had no difficulty disposing of output an 
in many quarters could have sold more 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $49¢ 
49.50, gray shorts $50@50.50. 

Wichita: Demand is very heavy for bra: 
and good for shorts. Supplies of both bran 
and shorts are inadequate. Quotations, basi 
Kansas City: bran $49, shorts $51. Price 
are about unchanged, compared with th 
preceding week. 


burlaps 


Denver: The market in this area is some 
what steadier. Demand continues good 
but supplies are less tight. Supply is char 
acterized as ample at the present tim«¢ 
Quotations: bran $51, shorts $52. 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were active 
and closed higher on bran and lower on 
shorts than the previous week. Quota 
tions, straight cars: bran $51.50@652.50, 


mill run $51.70@52.70, shorts $52@53; mixe:! 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $54, standard midds. 
$54.50@55, flour midds. $56@57, red dog 
$57.50@59. 


St. Louis: Demand is fair for spot stuf!. 
There is very little interest in forward shi; 
ment and also a lack of interest in tl 
futures market, Offerings of spot are suf! 
cient for the demand. Bran prices are 
$53.60@54, gray shorts $54.60@55.10. 


Buffalo: Demand for millfeeds continucs 
to keep pace with a curtailed output. Prices 
are very firm, with bran and standard 
midds. again advancing while the heavier 
feeds were unchanged. Buyers are more in- 
clined to take on commitments where they 
can for 60 to 90 days, which is unusual «et 
this season of the year in the feed trad. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $58@5», 
standard midds. $58.50@59.50, flour midd-. 
$59@60, red dog $61@62. 


Philadelphia: A steady undertone continu:s 
to rule the local millfeed market. The trace 
reports a moderate interest in ingredien's 
for prompt shipment but that few are wil - 
ing to buy on a deferred basis. Offers are 
running in sufficient volume to offset tle 
present light inquiry. Quotations show {2 
advances from the previous week, lifting 
bran to $63@64 and standard midds. to 
$64@65, while red dog lost $2 and holds «t 
$72 @73. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations continucd 
their upward swing in the Boston mark:t 
this week although the tempo of the ri 
was slowed somewhat. Dealers reported th: 
buyers were in more of a shopping moc 
which would not be unusual inasmuch 
the current week's rise represents the sixt 
consecutive week of advancing prices. 

Spring bran and midds. are 50c high:r 
while mixed feeds advanced $1. Red dig 
s 


+@e 


Ss uaeee 


was rather irregular with certain quarte 
offering at slight concessions while othe 
held at last week’s closing levels. Quot: - 
tions: spring bran $63, midds. $64, mixe 1 
feeds $64, red dog $78@80. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales have been slo 
the entire week. Prices advanced on a 
average of $1 for all millfeeds and bra: 


Offerings cover every need. Dealers her? 
are still limiting their buying to immed 

ate needs and see no reasons for con- 
tracting on any longer term basis. Brar 
per ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, is quoted a 
$60.75 @62.20, standard midds. $60.75 

62.20, flour midds. $64@66.20, red dog $6° 
@ 68.20 


New Orleans: Millfeed sales are particu 
larly quiet, with great weakness being dis 
played in futures. Only limited amount; 
are being worked for immediate and De 


cember delivery to both feed mixers an: 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @¢ MINNESOTA 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |[- 

















It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
















Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











Telephone 85991 |™ 





PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


L 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











PERCY KENT 
ee PAGS 












DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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jobbers. Export inquiries are light, with no 
bookings reported. Bran $58.15@58.75, 
shorts $58.65 @59.25. 


Atlanta: Demand is light and hand-to- 
mouth, the trend is unsteady and supplies 
are sufficient; wheat bran $61@62, gray 
shorts $63@64. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was firm 
all week, and with barley and the other 
grains advancing, feed millers started to 
reach out a little farther ahead for sup- 
plies, booking well through December and 
in some cases making contracts for deliv- 
ery after the first of the year. The result 
of this buying pressure, assisted by active 
interest from California, was that prices 
advanced $1@1.50 during the week, and 
the market closed strong at week-end with 
supplies tight. Market firm at $50 ton, de- 
livered common transit points, Puget Sound 
area. 


Portland: Mill run $48, middlings $53 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained steady 
during the past week, with demand and 
supply remaining equal. Plants worked five 
days during the past week, observing the 
Thanksgiving Day holiday. Mills ordinarily 
are operating six days weekly. Bookings 
run well into January. Quotations (un- 
changed): red bran and mill run $48, mid- 
dlings $53; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $55, middlings $60; to California: red 
bran and mill run $55.50, middlings $60.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills report heavy de- 
mand for millfeeds, but offerings are scarce. 
Quotations: bran $57, shorts $59, midds. $63, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: There is a keen demand for 
millfeed, with no sign of any letup in the 
near future. The bulk of supplies from 
western mills is going to eastern Canada, 
with a few shipments going from Alberta 
mills to British Columbia. Supplies are not 
yet equal to demand. Quotations: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $49.25, 
shorts $52.25; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
only fair and slightly below normal. Despite 
rumors of higher prices, millfeed quotations 
held unchanged during thé week. Stocks in 
dealers’ hands are sufficient for immediate 
needs. No fresh export business to Hono- 
lulu has been reported. Cash car quota- 
tions: bran $54.80, shorts $57.80, middlings 
$61.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





St. Louis: Prices are 20¢ bag off. Sales 
and shipping instructions are fair. Pure 
white $5.50, medium $5.25, dark $4, rye 
meal $5. 


Philadelphia: Demand for dark flour is 
showing no indieation of expanding, there- 
fore trading remains on a dull basis, with 
occasional small lots providing the ‘only 
semblance of activity. The trade reports 
that buyers’ ideas on price are well below 
prevailing levels. The quotation on rye white 
of $5.45@5.55 is 5¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 


Buffalo: Demand for rye flours slipped 
somewhat but is fair. Supplies are ample 
and the trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $5.85@5.90, dark $4.35@4.40, 
medium $5.60@5.65. 


Minneapolis: Rye flour prices dropped 
about a dime the past week, reflecting easier 
rye grain values, but demand held to very 
limited proportions. Quotations Nov. 29: 
pure white $4.90, medium $4.70, dark $4.40 
sacked, Minneapolis. 


Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend is 
about steady and supplies are ample; rye, 
white $5.85@6, dark $3.85@4. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50. 


New York: Rye flour followed the pat- 
tern of holiday-week dullness. Sales were 
light and scattered and without particular 
feature. Pure white patents $5.35@5.50. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are small 
and continue to jobbers and bakers in only 
small amounts for immediate delivery when 
needs are urgent. Blended rye flour is the 
best seller, and although prices are down 
on all rye flours this has proved no in- 
centive to buying. Rye flour, fancy white, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: $5.25@5.55, medium 
patent $4.95@5.35, dark patent $4.10@4.25, 
blended $5.65@5.75, rye meal $5.05@5.10. 


Chicago: The rye market continues dull, 
and only the usual small amount of spotty 
sales were reported. Directions were fair. 
White patent rye $5@5.10, medium $4.70@ 
4.90, dark $3.93@4.70. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is good demand 
for these products in Canada, but export 
markets are dull. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $4.50; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes 
$5.45, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in good demand, due to the colder weather. 
Export trade, however, is confined to odd- 
ments to various destinations. Supplies are 
equal to demand. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40. 


Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.83 Nov. 29; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





et all of your Flours 


in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


GLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 [ 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR. MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
















R-DANIELS 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mg 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
o 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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Canadian and European News 
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* * * 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








British Political Attitude 
Toward Flour Causes Concern 


LONDON—While the possibilities 
of a socialist victory in the next 
British general election, provisional- 
ly fixed for May, 1950, are apparent 
to the flour trade in view of the 
proposals to nationalize the industry, 
some importers are viewing with 
concern the attitude of the opposi- 
tion conservative party to the future 
of the trade. 

If a conservative government is 
placed in power it is anticipated that 
trade will be freed from a certain 
amount of control and that the sys- 
tem of bulk buying will be consider- 
ably restricted, thus allowing the 
importers to take up their prewar 
role in supplying Britain’s food. 

The question of import duties is, 
however, exercising the mind of im- 
porters and it is considered that the 
conservative view provides no encour- 
agement for the restoration of pre- 
war business. At present, American 
flour bears a 10% ad valorem duty 
and, although the duty is temporarily 
noneffective because the greater 
proportion of Britain’s imported flour 
comes from Canada under the Anglo- 
Canadian agreement, the restoration 
of free trade in flour may well be 
hampered by the incidence of this 
high rate of duty. It has been sug- 
gested in trading circles that in or- 
der to assist the powerful British 
home milling industry an import duty 
may be placed on Canadian flour 
when purchases are no longer sub- 
ject to bulk buying contracts. 


Statement of Views Requested 

With this in mind, Kathleen Bak- 
er, wife of George Baker, a director 
of the flour importing firm of 
Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. of Lon- 
don, wrote to Lord Woolton, a for- 
mer minister of food and now chair- 
man of the conservative party, ask- 
ing him to state his views upon the 
prospects of the trade in view of the 
valuable aid given by the Canadian 
flour milling industry during and 
since the war. 

Lord Woolton, through his person- 
al assistant, Lt. Col. M. Chapman 
Walker, replied that while the flour 
mills in Britain were producing more. 
flour than before, they were not 
milling more wheat. Production of 
flour had increased because the ex- 
traction rate of flour had been raised. 


No Ban on Imports 

In time of war not only storage 
but also shipping considerations fa- 
vored the import of flour rather than 
wheat. At other times, in the view 
of the conservatives, the hog and 
poultry population had to be in- 
creased and the balance was tipped 
the other way. Concluding, Col. Chap- 
man Walker stated that there could 
be no question of “prohibiting” im- 
ports of flour from Canada or any- 
where else. 

The letter received by Mrs. Bak- 
er confirms that the attitude of the 





conservatives to the trade is luke- 
warm, to say the least, and serves 
to confirm the opinion held by many 
importers. A duty as high as 10% 
cannot be anything else but prohibi- 
tive since it would be impracticable 
to import flour bearing such an im- 
position. 


Milling Combines Interested 


The British flour milling combines 
are said by observers to be support- 
ers of the conservative party and 
it is possible that their influence may 
lead to measures designed towards 
restricting, if not actually prohibit- 
ing the import of a competing prod- 
uct. The imposition of a duty per- 
haps smaller than that applicable 
to countries outside the common- 
wealth to restrict the imports of Ca- 
nadian flour is within the bounds of 
possibility unless the dangers of such 
a course can be brought home to the 
politicians. 

In the first place, say traders, 
it would be dangerous to impose 
prohibitive duties which would allow 
the home industry a monopoly of the 
trade since monopolies tend to bring 
abuses which would react unfavor- 
ably upon the interests of the con- 
sumers, In the second place, the trade 
in imported flour has been construct- 
ed upon the supply of special types 
and grades and many bakers and 
consumers express a definite pref- 
erence for the imported product. This 
preference cannot be ignored.” 

The conservative view, although 
perhaps oversimplified in Col. Chap- 
man Walker’s letter, illustrates the 
danger since the points made might 
well be used as an excuse for un- 
duly favoring the home miller. It is 
with this and similar instances, that 
many traders, not necessarily con- 
fined to the flour trade, are discuss- 
ing the potential dangers of the elec- 
tion of a conservative government. 
It is agreed by observers that the 
dangers of a socialist government are 
infinitely greater and as a result the 
trend of some present day opinion 
is for the return of a center or mid- 
dle of the road party pledged to 
restore greater freedom of enterprise 
without resort to the use of _pro- 
hibitive tariffs. 

Prior to the war of 1914-18 this 
role was filled by the Liberal party 
and although the modern organiza- 
tion is being rebuilt steadily its pres- 
ent influence is small. A large num- 
ber of candidates will present them- 
selves to the electorate in 1950 and 
it is possible that many individual 
traders will tend to cast their votes 
between the two extremes of social- 
ism and conservatism. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ONTARIO GROUP MOVES 
TORONTO—The Ontario Bakers 
Assn. is moving its headquarters from 
Hamilton to Toronto in December. It 
is felt that it will be in a better po- 





sition to serve the interests of the 
industry by being located in Toronto. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOYD LOTT TRANSFERRED 


TORONTO—Floyd Lott, former 
sales supervisor of Jackson’s Baker- 
ies, Ltd., London, has been trans- 
ferred to Chatham as manager of the 
Chatham branch. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 
MAY CUT FAR EAST TRADE 


OTTAWA—A government bulletin 
says that exchange restrictions will 
render difficult the sale of Canadian 
flour in certain countries of the Mid- 
dle East. Lebanon is one of the most 
promising markets at this time. A 
proportion of the surplus wheat crop 
in Syria has been purchased, but the 
ministry of national economy has 
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stated this will not meet the need 
of the country. 

Egypt requires supplies of wheat 
and flour and the ministry of supply 
has indicated its willingness to sup- 
port applications for import permits 
covering purchases of Canadian flour 
by private importers. Before these 
permits are approved they will have 
to be passed by the import control 
committee and the ministry of finance 
which are likely to oppose any fur- 
ther importations from North Amer- 
ica because of the dollar shortage. 

Iraq has had a better cereal crop 
than last year, but is still short of its 
requirements of bread grains. How- 
ever, in most of these Middle East 
countries there is a tendency on the 
part of the authorities to give pref- 
erence to Australia because of mone- 
tary considerations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO FEED DEALERS 
PLAN MEETING DEC. 8 


TORONTO—The annual convention 
of the Ontario Retail Feed Dealers 
Assn. will be held in Toronto Dec. 8. 
Among the speakers will be Stan- 
ley N. Jones, president Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange; T. Stothers, special 
representative, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce; M. E. McLaughlin, Hamil- 
ton Division, International Harvester 
Co., and many others. The grain and 
associated trades will be hosts at the 
annual banquet. 








Canadian Farmers Pressing for Return 
to Free Market System for All Grain 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO—Canada is now seri- 
ously considering the state of her 
western farmers in relation to pro- 
duction and sale of wheat. For the 
last six or more years this industry 
has been under governmental control 
and the farmers who grew the wheat 
that played so important a part in 
keeping the world alive had no definite 
plan for marketing or fixing prices. 
A world war was the factor that dic- 
tated the policies pursued. 

The actual result of this control 
was a tremendous loss to the farming 
industry. No doubt the control sys- 
tem adopted did give lower costs to 
a hungry world and some relief re- 
sulted but, though the farmers con- 
cerned did very little grumbling over 
the cost of their contributions to the 
food supply of the world, plenty is 


—* * 


now being said on this subject. West- 
ern farmers are becoming more and 
more outspoken as to the cost to them 
of the wartime system and many are 
now openly preaching free markets 
and prices. Their cry demands an 
open market for all grains. The Grain 
Exchange is to be reestablished and 
made a common outlet. Buyers must 
be able freely to buy and also to sell 
as and when, in their own judgment, 
the situation is favorable. Without 
such a system no sort of market that 
can carry on successfully is possible. 

It will take time to bring this plan 
to a workable and acceptable conclu- 
sion and much controversy may take 
place before the parties involved will 
find some common plan upon which 
they can agree. Probably, most of 
those who are now arguing for this 
or that supposedly perfect plan can 
meet on some commonly acceptable 
ground. When they do, the present 
controversy will cease. 





. 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—tThe potential contribu- 
tion of Russia and her satellites to 
the grain requirements of the world’s 
importing nations is causing some 
conjecture in western European trad- 
ing circles. The official Russian news- 
papers—Isvestia and Pravda—are 
publishing their reports about the 
gathering of this year’s record break- 
ing harvest, and state categorically 
that it is better than that achieved 
in 1940. What this statement means 
cannot be judged because the Rus- 
sians make a point of never revealing 
exact figures. It is known that severe 
losses were experienced in the Volga 
region due to drouth, which may well 
have reduced the total outturn. On 


By George E. Swarbreck 





the other hand some details have been 
given about the building of addi- 
tional silos to hold the harvest and 
the erection of new flour mills, facts 
which indicate growing yields. 

If the present crops are as abun- 
dant as the Russians make out, one 
would expect to hear more news 
about the availability of stocks for 
export and announcements of deals 
concluded with buying countries. Sev- 
eral potential buyers have, indeed, 
shown an interest but the only gov- 
ernment reporting any progress is the 
British. Even so traders are already 
remarking at the time this deal, said 
to be for coarse grains only, is taking 
to conclude. Norway has a trade dele- 
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gation negotiating in Moscow, India 
has received some token imports of 
wheat but so far no definite contracts 
have been announced with anybody 
in respect of the new crop. 

The suggestion has been made in 
trading circles that the Russians are 
not as well placed as they would 
like other countries to think. Ob- 
viously, the harvest must have been 
reasonably good since the whole of 
Europe showed a good outturn this 
year. Why then is Russia holding 
back? 

The answer is said to be that all 
is not well in the Socialist group of 
nations. The communist dominated 
peasants of central Europe are show- 
ing signs of rebellion and part of 
their revolt takes the form of a re- 
fusal to plow, sow and generally get 
the best out of the land. If there was 
a food shortage in central Europe 
the Russians could only hope to main- 
tain control by bringing in plentiful 
supplies of food for the industrial 
workers in the cities as well as for 
the troops. Perhaps, therefore, some 
oliservers say, the Russians are hold- 
ing as much as possible in reserve 
acainst this eventuality. 


x &k * 


Yugoslavia has already made an 
attempt to slip the leading rein of 
the central communist party. Al- 
though the country exports grain in 
considerable quantities, a food short- 
age is already beginning to make 
itself apparent. The bread ration was 
recently raised and more wheat was 
included in the grist in order to im- 
prove the quality of the bread. Com- 
plaints of unpalatability are still com- 
ing from several parts of the state 
and the peasants are showing signs 
of unrest. The Yugoslavian granaries 
are by no means empty but if eco- 
nomic stability is to be maintained 
large supplies must be exported. Al- 
ready, several lucrative corn deals 
have been made this year and Britain 
is in the market for 200,000 tons. The 
government has, however, been forced 
to stop exporting wheat because of 
the complaints about bread. Exports 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Exporters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 








can only be maintained at the. ex- 
pense of the people. 


xk *k * 

The Yugoslav government has 
formed a State Grain Fund centered 
at Belgrade with offices in all major 
towns to take responsibility for all the 
grain purchased by the state and to 
exercise general control over storage, 
transportation and distribution to 
customers, including customers from 
other countries. The corn was pur- 
chased from the farmers under com- 
pulsion, and while collections were 
being made the peasants were not 
allowed to sell, lend or dispose of 
corn in any way other than by deliv- 
ery to the government. There was 
considerable resentment and many 
growers attempted to hoard their 
supplies. 

x * 


The authorities in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican zones of Germany have stated 
that grain supplies are ample to main- 
tain the monthly bread ration of 11,- 
000 grams for each person in the bi- 
zone. Plans have been made to im- 
port 3.9 million tons grain while home 
production is expected to yield 3.2 
million tons. If a province fails to 
meet the quota allotted to it, the 
bread ration for the whole com- 
munity will be reduced. This measure 
has been introduced in order to dis- 
suade growers from hoarding their 
grain in the hope that it could be 
used for illegal animal feed or for 
sale on the black market. It is sig- 
nificant that the grain harvest in the 
whole bizone has been larger than 
last year but that deliveries in most 
areas have beeen lower. This may 
be accounted for to a certain extent 
by the lateness of the harvest due 
to bad weather but government ex- 
perts consider that some Germans 
are still prone to hoard as much as 


possible. 
x *k * 


The rapid increase of flour and 
bread sales to consumers has caused 
concern to the British Ministry of 
Food and the quotas allocated to 
bakers under the flour restriction 
scheme were soon used up. Many 
people were under the impression that 
the withdrawal of ration coupons 
meant that bread was no longer ra- 
tioned and that they could buy as 
much as they wished. Ministerial pub- 
licity was blamed for not bringing 
home to the public the fact that flour 
and bread was more stringently ra- 
tioned than ever because bakers were 
limited to the amount of flour they 
had used in the previous 12 months. 

The restriction scheme, instead of 
being operated by the government, 
was worked by the importers and 
millers. Somewhat belatedly, the Min- 
istry has started a publicity campaign 
to discourage people from buying 
bread. A poster, printed in red, blue, 
black and white, carries the injunc- 
tion “Buy only what you need—Please 
don’t waste it.’”’ The choice of colors 
is interesting, states one cynical trad- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 





Oren 
Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 


Toronto 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” * “MAGIC” 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 





Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
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Feeds CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


8) 
Exporter 529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
. Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


TORONTO, CANADA Winnipeg. Manitoba 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S aniseed FLOUR MILLERS 














PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 








SPRING WHEAT el ina ts , | WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Ceatle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 











- The St. Lawrence F lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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British-Soviet 
Trade Agreement 
Under Fire 


LONDON—British traders and pol- 
iticians are again becoming critical 
of the socialist government’s efforts 
to negotiate a new trade agreement 
with Russia aimed at increasing the 
supplies of coarse grains. 

A recent remark made by John 
Strachey, minister of food, provoked 
some spirited and critical comments 
and emphasized the anxiety felt in 
Britain about future relations with 
Russia. Mr. Strachey stated that 
Britain traded with Russia on the 
principle propounded in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, that it was good 
jusiness. 

The pertinent question has been 
1sked whether the minister consid- 
rs it good business to arm the coun- 
ry which is forcing Britain, America 
nd other allied countries to rearm 
igainst her. 

The question has been currently 
\ighlighted by recent optimistic gov- 
ynment reports that the negotiations 
for the new trade agreement with 
Russia are proceeding well. 

Britain’s estimated requirements of 
oarse grains for next year are in the 
region of 2.8 million tons and at one 
ime market rumors indicated that 
vitain was also asking for bread 
grains. This is now considered to be 
unlikely in view of the hint to the 
contrary given by Sir Stafford Cripps 
while visiting Canada. 
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Grain Delivery Completed 


The delivery of the 750,000 tons 
coarse grains negotiated under the 
agreement signed in December, 1947, 
has now been completed and Russia 
has exceeded her commitments by 
16,000 tons. There was a clause in 
the contract allowing the Russians to 
exercise the option of refusing to de- 
liver the final 200,000 tons if by May 
1 they had not succeeded in placing 
50% of their orders in Britain. The 
deadline for the completion of deliv- 
eries was fixed for Sept. 30 and by 
that time only 583,000 tons had been 
delivered. This led to the assumption 
that the Russians had exercised their 
option. 

During October, however, delivery 
was completed. Trade opinion holds 
the view that the Russians decided to 
send the whole of the grain, in spite 
of the failure to place the required 
balance of orders, because the price 
obtained from the British bulk buyers 
was higher than that obtainable in 
any other market. Failure to deliver 
would have meant that the remaining 
tonnage would have been left on Rus- 
sian hands since other buyers would 
have been hard to find. 

Earlier this year members of the 
British House of Commons criticized 
the agreement on the grounds that 
Britain was supplying war potential 
to the Russians. This was vigorously 
denied by the British authorities. It 
has now been revealed, however, that 
tussia recently received from Britain 
jet aircraft previously supposed to 
be on the secret list, as well as 20,000 
tons of the Malayan rubber crop, a 
figure which represents 18% of the 
whole amount available for all buy- 
ers. Machines and machine tools have 
also been sent and since these are 
made of steel, other customers, espe- 
cially those of western Europe, have 
been deprived of the means of recov- 
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ery. There is little doubt that much 
of the material sent is war potential. 

As a result British traders are be- 
coming increasingly critical of the 
build up being given to future trade 
with Russia. 


Coarse Grains Badly Needed 


When the barter agreement was 
discussed early this year Harold Wil- 
son, 34-year-old president of the 
Board of Trade, said that it was 
bringing the peoples of the East and 
West together. The coarse grains are 
admittedly badly needed by British 
farmers but traders would prefer to 
see supplies coming from countries 
more favorably disposed to Britain 
and her allies. Far from bringing 
the peoples of East and West together 
the end of the first agreement sees 
Russia committing an act of belliger- 
ency in her blockade of Berlin in di- 
rect defiance of the allies. Anglo- 
Russian relations have never been 
worse since 1920. In the opinion of 
traders and politicians the govern- 
ment should think carefully before 
concluding an agreement which will 
go far in assisting Russia in her prep- 
arations for war. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Five Additional Wheat 
Cargoes for U.K. to 


Load at Vancouver 


VANCOUVER — Five additional 
cargoes of wheat will be loaded for 
shipment to the U.K. in December 
and one full cargo is scheduled for 
Switzerland, the first to move there 
this season. 

In all, preparations have been made 
for December loading of 16 full car- 
goes, and several liners will take 
8,000 to 8,500 tons of grain each to 
overseas destinations. One ship will 
load full for Pakistan, with discharge 
at Karachi. 

With the close of navigation in the 
East, more grain is expected to start 
flowing here from Alberta. Elevator 
receipts here have been running bet- 
ter than 100 carloads a day, and stor- 
age is now over 5 million bushels. 
Elevator capacity here is 18,716,016 
bu. wheat, 125,000 oats, 45,618 bar- 
ley and 10,573 rye. 

Export clearances from this port 
so far this season are just over 6 mil- 
lion bushels which is about 750,000 bu. 
ahead of the same period last season. 
The New Westminster elevator now 
holds about 300,000 bu grain. 

It is reported in local grain circles 
that between now and April the bulk 
of shipments from here will be for 
the U.K. and India, with parcels to 
other countries. Next spring the 
movement of 7,467,000 bu. to South 
Africa will get under way. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALLS IN VANCOUVER 


VANCOUVER — W. H. Pinchin, 
sales manager for Renown Mills, Ltd., 
at Calgary, was a business visitor 
here and in Victoria last week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROBERT WILLIAM FOODS 
BUYS MACARONI PLANT 


LOS ANGELES—Robert William 
Foods, Inc., which last month took 
over the Miller Food Products Maca- 
roni Co. here, has purchased another 
local macaroni plant of the Budget 
Pack Co. 

Increased demand for the William 
company’s egg spaghetti lines prompt- 
ed the purchase, according to Robert 
William, president of the parent com- 
pany. 

The additional plant will triple the 
firm’s production. 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Ltd. 
Reports Net Profit of $901,809.80 


TORONTO — In presenting the 
financial statement of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., for the year 
ended Aug. 31, 1948, C. H. G. Short, 
president and managing director, re- 
marked that the net profit of $901,- 
809.80 was higher than that for the 
previous year but, due to curtailment 
of export volume during the present 
year, it is improbable and not to be 
expected that the profit figure sub- 
mitted can be repeated. Mr. Short 
said that a decline in export volume 
to a level even nearly approximating 


normal will entail, if the milling in- 
dustry is to operate successfully, a 
sharp advance in domestic flour 
prices, as the domestic market then 
will -have to face the effect of the 
advanced costs which hitherto it has 
escaped by reason of the abnormal 
export volume which for several years 
past has carried the load. 

A detailed tabulation of the consoli- 
dated balance sheet and the consoli- 
dated profit and loss and surplus 
statement appears elsewhere on this 
page. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS MILLING CO., LTD. 


AND ITS WHOLLY OWNED SUSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet as at August 31, 1948 








ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Coe ON BORE OMG ih DAMES (HOE) 6. icdccccccceccsccaces $ 897,810.34 
Investments (market value $45,680.00) .........0000005 15,000.00 
Accounts receivable—after providing for bad and doubt- 
SE SN eb.6A 240 006A bKbES dE 55-05-64 00 bab ee e8cboeS 2,267,128.20 
| TTT ORL E RTT CT ET TEE TTT eee 4,271,325.52 $ 7,451,264.06 
See GOED OS SOVOUND fw casissevcdesvcccacccessovers 58,827.96 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax .............ee00. 215,413.88 
Sundry investments—Grain Exchange seat, etc. ............ 6,529.00 
Investment in controlled company—allied industry at cost 
fF oe ME ere ee ee Tee Tee TTT ee 611,193.87 
Property account—less reserve for depreciation ............. 3,711,804.10 
ee ner Care eT CTT ee ee ee eT Te Ter Poe 250,000.00 
$12,305.032.87 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Sr A dbx sk peaa oNenen CEOS EOS CAD RET EDS OE $ 1,865,480.16 
PE Se GENE ga predGs 646002 eeeRcb esac eeehaseeeewe 360,293.01 $ 2,225,773.17 
Reserves: 
TmsUrance Ghd Other FOMOTVED 2... c ccc ccc scccsscccsccecs 150,133.23 
Provision for possible decline in inventory values....... 125,000.00 275,133.23 
Capital Stock Outstanding: 
147,689 shares of no par value, common stock.......... 2,953,780.00 
15,000 shares of 7% cumulative preferred stock of $100 
OS POPE T TCR Peay CC eR TRE CET eee 1,500,000.00 4,453,780.00 
eee rrr eT rrr ee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee 5,134,932.59 
Refundable portion of excess profits tax ........eeeeeeeeeee 215,413.88 
$12,305.032.87 
Contingent liabilities on customers’ paper under discount....$ 169,750.86 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1948 


Balance at August 31, 1947 
Add—Net operating 
31, 1948 
Less—Interest 
Depreciation 
Provision for income 
taxes 
Directors’ fees 
Executive salaries 
Legal fees 


Provision for possible decline in inventory 


values 


Dividends from investment in the 
company 
Income from investments 


Deduct—Dividend on cumulative preferred stock 


Dividend on common stock 


Balance at August 31, 1948, per consolidated balance sheet.. 


profit for the year ended 
SebESGSSEE HECK GSE ENON BORNE SESERSER EERE TORS $ 1,984,928.22 
and excess profits 


August 


$ 38,207.62 
175,300.82 


700,000.00 
7,705.79 
84,293.62 
4,073.04 


1,134,580.89 


125,000.00 


controlled 


47,988.00 
3,474.47 


51,462.47 


901,809.80 


5,476,234.99 





105,000.00 
236,302.40 


$ 5,134,932.59 


341,302.40 





1,025 FEED MILLS IN 
OPERATION IN CANADA 


OTTAWA—Figures published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently reveal that Canada has a 
total of 1,025 feed mills in operation. 
The totals by provinces are Prince 
Edward Island 5, Nova Scotia 6, New 
Brunswick 18, Quebec 292, Ontario 
626, Manitoba 16, Saskatchewan 11, 
Alberta 47 and British Columbia 4. 
This list does not include mills cur- 
rently producing flour but it does con- 
tain a few mills possessing flour mill- 
ing equipment. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO GRAIN OUTPUT 


TORONTO—An Ontario Depart- 
ment of Agriculture summary states 
that total grain production in On- 
tario during 1948 is estimated at 
180,630,000 bu. against 106 million 
bushels in 1947 and a preceding 10- 
year average outturn of 156 million 
bushels. 


EFFORTS MADE TO CHECK 
RUST IN INDIA’S WHEAT 


LONDON—Rust has caused con- 
siderable damage to the Indian wheat 
crop in recent years and the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research has 
been organizing research in an effort 
to check the menace. 

Research suggests that the persis- 
tence of rust from year to year is 
due to the oversummering of the dis- 
ease on the self sown crop and the 
early sown wheat in hill areas. The 
disease from there is carried by wind 
to the plains, where the standing 
crop is infected. 

Ameliorative measures lie in breed- 
ing rust resistant types and the adop- 
tion of control measures. The council 
states that it is concentrating atten- 
tion on both these measures and 
work is already well advanced. Until 
India can cure the rust menace, say 
agricultural experts, she can never 
hope to be self-supporting in wheat 
and wheat products. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 
the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 


ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 


TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 






BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 






Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


(Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS CITY 6, MrssOUR! 
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DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Kansas City, Kan 
Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dollas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














MANITOBA OFFICIALS PLAN 
"HOPPER CONTROL MEASURES 


WINNIPEG—Ofificials of the Mani- 
toba Department of Agriculture met 
Nov. 23 with 175 officials representing 
75 municipalities in south and cen- 
tral Manitoba to discuss steps to be 
taken to combat a threatened seri- 
ous outbreak of grasshopers in the 
province next year. 

The provincial Department of Agri- 
culture has presented a campaign 
plan involving 10,000 farms at an 
estimated total cost of $250,000. The 
government proposed to take the re- 
sponsibility of obtaining sufficient 
quantities of Chlordane and chlori- 
nated camphene, two newly developed 
insecticides, for use in combating 
the grasshoppers. 


It is proposed that the cost of the 
campaign be divided equally between 
the provincial government, the mu- 
nicipalities and the individual farm- 
ers. It is estimated that the cost of 
materials and application service can 
be reduced to about $1 per acre treat- 
ed. Plans include use of a turbine- 
type of spray machine which distrib- 
utes the insecticide solution for 50 
to 60 feet. 


The egg surveys made by the ento- 
mology bureau indicate that heav- 
iest infestation can be expected in 
the area from Lake Manitobe to the 
southwest corner of the province. 
Considerable infestation on road 
right-of-ways in the central Red Riv- 
er Valley is also indicated. 





European Roundup 





(Continued from page 31) 


er, because red, white and blue are 
the traditional colors of Britain’s 
glory. The addition of black is signifi- 
cant of Britain’s present day troubles, 
under, it is quietly added, a socialist 
government. 


x *k * 


Observers consider that the issue 
of the poster has been left too late to 
be useful. The harm has been done 
since people have now got into the 
habit of buying all the bread they 
want without thought of preventing 
waste. It has been suggested that 
the government subsidy should be 
withdrawn, thus allowing the price of 
bread to rise. A higher cost would be 
a sufficient deterrent to many people 
to buy more than they required. The 
argument of the left wing socialists 
that rationing by the purse is unfair 
since it affects only the poorer classes 
does not hold water. The price would 
only rise by a few pence and every- 
body would be able to afford sufficient 


bread. 
x * * 


Joseph Rank, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing firm, lost its mills in Hull, Eng., 
as a result of enemy action during 
the war. Proposals have now been 
made for the rebuilding of the mills 
and the town planning committee has 
signified its agreement. Detailed plans 
are now being prepared but it will be 
some time before the mills are fully 
operative again. It was in Hull that 
the late Joseph Rank started his first 
flour milling business from which the 
great combine subsequently grew. 


x *k * 


Coinciding with the announcement 
of the birth of the Prince of Edin- 
burgh to Princess Elizabeth came a 
statement from the Ministry of Food 
that the existing arrangements 
whereby traders are permitted to sell 
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wedding cakes free of price control 
on the authority of a permit obtained 
by the purchaser from the local food 
office have been extended to include 
christening cakes. 


x *& *& 


Although 28,000 tons of rice is 
stored in Britain ready for immediate 
distribution on a rationed basis, the 
government refused to allow its re- 
lease. The British have had no rice 
since the beginning of the war. The 
holdup is said by traders to be due 
to the present position in India where 
the food supply position, hitherto 
considered safe, is causing concern. 
Heavy rains have caused damage to 
food grain crops and the disturbances 
in Burma have held up rice deliveries. 
Burma had contracted to deliver 500,- 
000 tons of rice to India but so far 
only 400,000 tons has been sent. Dis- 
ruption of rail communications by the 
political disturbances prevents the 
transport of the rice from the fields 
to the ports for export. The trad: 
considers that Britain will send the 
rice to India to help in alleviatin ; 
the shortage. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











MILO MAIZE © WHEAT! 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 

















GET RID OF RATS 


If you are troubled with rats or cock- 
roaches and would like to be rid of 
them without the worry that the use 
of poison involves, write for our ma- 
terial on Rodent and Pest Control. 


Rodent Control Co. 













220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





> yy ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 















The confidence you feel in buying 
POLAR BEAR is based on many 
years of producing only top quality 
flour. This year, as always, you can 
be sure that POLAR BEAR will re- 
main in the very top bracket of flours 
that give full, sound baking value in 
every sack. 


in FOUNDED BY 








La Grange Flours. . . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
‘ characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

* ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


ARROW MILLS, 


, __P. ©. Box 3012, Houston, Texas — Finis E, Cowan, Vice Pres. 
i Srownword, texan R. telle. Catan, Vise Fosca 


iS bias ie oe Oe ee 


DAILY CAPACITY 
8,000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 

MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons = 


F tuiiaeddthesus mi as 


rang gacttrmmureorret: 












MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRODUC- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN C * ING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus Nashville Omaha Minneapolis 
St. Loui Enid Peoria Davenport 

uis Portland New York Sets 
Kansas City Guteanion, New Yor! Galveston Columbus 

~ Chicago Portland Buffalo 

Omaha Enid Kansas City San Francisco Winnipeg 
Toledo Buffalo St. Louis Vancouver, B. C. 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 























— FOR BUILDING 
QUALITY BREAD 


Super-Flour is designed and milled 
to do something more than make a 
tolerable loaf of bread. This fine short 

‘ patent from selected hard winter 
wheats for proven baking merit pro- 
vides extra values . .. values that 
produce a definitely superior loaf. 
SUPER-FLOUR means quality all 
the way ... from the wheat we 
choose to mill to the loaf it will pro- 
duce for you. 


THE WILLIS NORTON 








COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
~COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
| GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
7 PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
ie =| CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
to ie. BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
8) «an lance DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 

















































: ABERGE: 
Shaoee a2 re THIEL) ursans: 
RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 












"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


Sa ceed Wetiaesne. aoe bo cathnasie atch Taheretiows PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, u:s.A. . f ‘ Ne es 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK City 
SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. - 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











Millers of High 

TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS C0 Grade Bakers, 
” Family and Ex- 

BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS port Flours. 





Mills located at Tidewater and Country 


“THE : " 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ° PORTLAND 4, OREGON FLOUR 8Ur xiME 




















WESTERN MILLING Co. A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR ; 
a Unewen.saran? SLAtn Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR and Feed Mills 











General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Hearings on Bread Opened Nov. 30 





ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE WILL 
AFFECT PROPOSED STANDARDS 


Basis of Definitions Laid Following Hearings Held in 
1941 and 1943—Chairman of ABA Advisory 
Committee Presents Statement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe hearings on 
the definitions and standards of iden- 
tity for bread and related products 
were reopened at 10 a.m., Nov. 30, 
by the Federal Security Administra- 
tor, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 


The hearings are being conducted 
in the Federal Security Building here, 
with Bernard D. Levinson serving as 
presiding officer. 

“Sessions will be held daily except 
Saturdays and Sundays,” Mr. Lev- 
inson announced. “If testimony is 
not completed by Dec. 22, there will 
be an adjournment until Jan. 25, 
1949.” 

Hearings were held in 1941 and 
1943 and on the basis of evidence 
received a proposed order was pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of 
Aug. 3, 1943. Exceptions to the pro- 
posed order were filed, but promul- 
gation of a final order was postponed 
at the request of the War Food Ad- 
ministration due to emergency con- 
ditions. In view of the time that 
has elapsed, it was concluded that 
the record should be reopened to 
take new and relevant evidence that 
may have become available and that 
should be considered together with 
evidence taken at the previous hear- 
ings before a revised proposed order 
is issued. 

Evidence at the hearings will be 
limited to “that which is material 
and relevant to the proposed order 
of Aug. 3, 1943, and that is not repe- 
titive or unduly cumulative of evi- 
dence at the prior hearings,” accord- 
ing to the announcement of the hear- 
ings that appeared in the Oct. 14 
issue of the Federal Register. 


Gerard Williams Appears 

As the hearings got under way, 
Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa., presented 
opening testimony as chairman of the 
American Bakers Assn. bread stand- 
ards advisory committee, which has 
been studying evidence to be pre- 
sented at the hearings for almost 
two years. 

“We have two main interests in 
this hearing,” Mr. Williams point- 
ed out. “The paramount one is the 
adoption of definitions and standards 
of identity which ‘will promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest 
of consumers,’ and which are, at the 
same time, ‘reasonable’ and practica- 
ble. The other one is that the hear- 
ings be kept as short as is con- 
sistent with the public interest. 

“We are convinced that, in the 
main, the proposed standards are rea- 
sonable and will promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of 
consumers. The committee, however, 
has some recommendations which it 
aand I think will make the standards 


more reasonable and will promote 
honesty and fair dealing in the in- 
terest of consumers.” 

Qualified approval of the inclusion 
of the so-called bread softeners in the 
bread standards was recommended in 
the statement by Mr. Williams, as he 
outlined the position of the commit- 
tee. According to Mr. Williams, the 
qualified approval of the baking in- 
dustry committee hinges on proof at 
the hearings (1) that the so-called 
bread softeners do not produce toxi- 
city, (2) that consumers prefer prod- 
ucts containing the softeners and (3) 
that the softeners add nutritive val- 
ues to bakery products. 

Mr. Williams’ testimony continued 
in a discussion of the committee’s 
recommendations section by section. 
The statement was along the lines 
indicated in the report he made to 
the recent ABA convention in Chica- 
go. Among other recommendations, it 
included: 


@®A RECOMMENDATION that the 
standards should list “white bread 
and white rolls or white buns” as 
alternate “common or usual names” 
in addition to “bread and rolls or 
buns.” 


@A RECOMMENDATION that an 
amendment be added to the proposed 
standards to provide that bakers may 
satisfy the requirements for enriched 
bread by either (1) using enriched 
flour for the entire flour content, or 
(2) enriching by other means. 


@ RECOMMENDATIONS for the fol- 
lowing “new” ingredients which were 
not considered at the previous hear- 
ings: lecithin from sources in addi- 
tion to soybeans, whey, cereal sirup, 
dried cereal sirup and cereal sugar. 
“We have considered and studied 
a great number of ‘new’ ingredients,” 
Mr. Williams said. “But, we are not 
prepared to discuss or recommend 
them at this time. We may, however, 
have additional testimony to sub- 
mit for the record as the hearing 
develops.” 


Controversy Expected 


A roll-eall of the witnesses re- 
vealed that the controversial issues 
of the hearing will center around the 
bread softeners, a term to which 
some prospective witnesses exhibited 
an allergy. Witnesses on this topic 
will include representatives of the 
Atlas Powder Co., the C. J. Patter- 
son Co., the W. E. Long Co., the 
ABA and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Testifying on the mono- and 
di-glycerides will be witnesses from 
Swift & Co., the ABA and Glyco 
Products Ca. 

Although the bread softeners are 
likely to produce the most contro- 
versy during the hearings, other mat- 
ters such as whey and whey prod- 
ucts, shortening and inactive yeast 
products are expected to bring a 
large turnout of technical witnesses. 

Mr. Williams, however, noted in his 
opening statement that the ABA 





would strenuously resist the inclu- 
sion of soy flour on any basis other 
than as an optional ingredient in 
the standards to be adopted. Soy 
flour industry witnesses will be pres- 
ent, representatives of that industry 
told the hearing examiner. 


Others May Testify 


Other members of the ABA bread 
standards advisory committee will 
testify “if, as and when their do- 
ing so appears advisable,” the ABA 
has announced. 

Members of the American Bakers 
Assn. were invited in a bulletin dat- 
ed Nov. 26 to send ‘any views, opin- 
ions or information on the subject 
of bread standards” by air mail to 
Mr. Williams, c/o American Bakers 
Assn., 1317 F. St. N. W., Washing- 
ton. 

In regard to the proposal of an 
alternative definition of enriched 
bread, it has been reported that Dr. 
R. R. Williams, Research Corp., New 
York, representing the Food and Nu- 
trition Board of the National Re- 
search Council, will present at the 
hearings the board’s proposal for an 
alternative definition of enriched 
bread which will define it as the 
product made from enriched flour as 
the sole flour ingredient. 


Tentative Schedule Released 


A tentative schedule outlining the 
order in which the different subjects 
will be considered was released by 
Mr. Levinson, presiding officer at the 
hearings. 

“It is impossible to estimate the 
length of time that each subject 
will take,” he said. “It should be 
clearly understood that this sched- 
ule may be altered, and evidence re- 
ceived out of order, if circumstances 
indicate this to be desirable. 

The tentative schedule follows: 

(The firms whose names appear 
under a particular subject have indi- 
cated their intention of presenting 
evidence on that subject. Other in- 
terested parties may present evidence 
when the subject in which. they are 
interested is being considered.) 

A. Consideration of the proposals 
as a whole and testimony with re- 
gard to ingredients generally. 

At this time evidence will be re- 
ceived from trade associations and 
those interested in the proposals gen- 
erally, including American Bakers 
Assn., American Institute of Baking, 
National Research Council, educa- 
tional institutions, consumer groups 
and health organizations. 

B. Testimony with respect to spe- 
cific ingredients in the following or- 
der: 

1. Farinaceous ingredients — Soy 
Flour Assn., American Bakers Assn. 

2. Milled Wheat Germ or Par- 
tially Defatted Wheat Germ—Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. 

3. Saccharine products — Corn 
Products Refining Co., milo starch 
and milo sirup; Rohm & Haas, en- 
zyme active ingredients; American 
Bakers Assn. 

4. Inactive Yeast Products — 
Standard Brands, Brewers’ Yeast 
Council, W. E. Long Co. 

5. Souring Organisms and Cul- 
tures—Standard Brands. 

6. Milk and Milk Products In- 
cluding Whey and Whey Products— 
American Dry Milk Institute, West- 
ern Condensing Co., Golden State, 
Ltd., American Bakers Assn. 


7. Shortening. 

8. Bread Softeners—C. J. Patter- 
son Co., W. E. Long Co., American 
Institute of Baking, Food and Drug 
Administration. 

9. Mono and Di-Glycerides—Swift 
& Co., American Bakers Assn. 

10. Lecithin—The Brolite Co. 

11. Yeast Nutrients—The Brolite 
Co. 

12. Oxidizing Agents—Wallace & 
Tiernan, Continental Baking Co., 
Standard Brands, Winthrop Stearns, 
Inc., American Bakers Assn. 

C. Miscellaneous. 

Subjects not heretofore covered. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


East Coast Ports 
Return to Normal: 
West Coast Idle 


NEW YORK — Although shipping 
activity the length of the Atlantic 
Coast is rapidly returning to normal, 
West Coast workers are still out 
pending settlement of agreements 
with additional unions involved in the 
recent strike of the CIO’s longshore- 
men’s union. 

With most of the longshoremen 
on the East Coast working, freight 
is being delivered rapidly at ship- 
side in order to clear possible con- 
gestion occasioned by the lifting ot 
the freight embargo on North At- 
lantic ports. 

On the West Coast, although the 
longshoremen voted overwhelmingly 
Nov. 27 to accept the terms of the 
agreement reached between ~ the 
union and the employers, there are 
still unions indirectly concerned with 
the shipping tie-up that have been 
slow in accepting the agreement. 

An additional 16,000 members of 
sea-going union men were involved 
in West Coast disputes, and the Pa- 
cific American Steamship Assn. is try- 
ing to rush through contracts with 
them to match the longshore agree- 
ment. 

The CIO radio operators over the 
week-end ordered out pickets from 
Seattle, Wash., to San Diego, to pro- 
test the stand of ship owners with 
whom they are negotiating. 

Contract discussions still were un- 
der way and the picketing was not 
regarded by the union as a strike. 

The return to work of 30,000 long- 
shoremen and seafarers in five strik- 
ing West Coast unions depends on 
acceptance of “satisfactory agree- 
ments” by all. 

Under the terms of the agreements, 
CIO men on the West Coast would 
get a 15¢ an hour wage boost for a 
$1.82 minimum, while AFL men in 
the East would get 13¢ added to the 
daytime rate of $1.75 and a 19%¢ 
increase in the overtime and week- 
end rates. 

In San Francisco last week both 
sides announced agreement on a 
three-year no-strike proposal retain- 
ing the hiring hall and reaching a 
compromise on other major issues. 

The agreement provides that there 
will be no work stoppages during the 
life of the contract, which will run 
to June 15, 1951. 

Nearly $30,000,000 worth of Mar- 
shall plan cargo has piled up as a 
result of the strike. 
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Hearings on Effect of Basing 
Point, Price Decisions Resumed 


WASHINGTON — Resumption of 
hearings on the effects of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions on Federal 
Trade Commission rulings in regard 
to the use of basing point zone and 
delivered price systems by the Cape- 
hart (Sen. Homer E. Capehart, R., 
Ind.,) Senate Trade Policies Com- 
mittee began here Nov. 29 and will 
continue for five days. 

During this time witnesses will ap- 
pear from industries other than those 
where freight charges are a large 
component of the delivered price. 

Among witnesses slated to appear 
are Earl B. Smith, traffic director, 
General Mills, Inc.; Harold O. Smith, 
United Wholesale Grocers Assn.; Tyre 
Taylor, general counsel of the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Grocers; Paul 
S. Willis, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, and Robert W. Mairs, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Canned Foods 
Exchange. Another group of witness- 
es will come from government agen- 
cies, railroad organizations and the 
paper, chemical and glass industries. 


Controversy Continues 

Meanwhile the controversy over the 
impact of the high court’s approval of 
the contentions of the FTC in its in- 
terpretations of the anti-trust laws 
and the Robinson-Patman Act amend- 
ment rages unabated. 

In their appearances before the 
Senate committee which has been 
holding hearings on these effects, 
FTC officials have contended that the 
high court rulings only affect those in- 
dustries which are using basing point 
price and uniform delivered price 
systems as the result of a conspiracy. 
On the other hand, businessmen as- 
sert they must abide by the most 
literal application of these decisions 
and are as a consequence fearful to 
proceed with pricing methods on 
which their businesses have been 
founded and on which they have lo- 
cated their factories. 


Basic Conflict Seen 


Walter B. Wooden, associate gen- 
eral counsel of FTC and leading ex- 
ponent of the FTC position in these 
matters, sees a basic conflict in ex- 
istence; one which involves the free 
play of competitive enterprise and 
that of monopolistic pattern. The 
present enforcement of the FTC poli- 
cy is aimed at the maintenance of 
free enterprise, he declares. He pre- 
dicts that unless the FTC and the 
U.S. Supreme Court are wrong, some 
substantial part of inflated prices and 
profits of some basic industries is a 
reflection of a pricing method that 
frustrates competition and creates a 
monopolistic price structure, which 
will lead to other industrial crisis. 

Another economic collapse would 
lead to renewed demands for the 
return of NRA, where industry was 
authorized to establish its own rules 
and obligations under the anti-trust 
laws, some observers feel. That such a 
philosophy will be restated is evi- 
denced in requests that FTC in its 
trade practice conference procedures 
permit organized industries to adopt 
rules of fair competition exempt from 
anti-trust law prosecution subject to 
the FTC approval. 


Further Regulation Seen 


In advocating an acceptance of the 
present position of FTC regarding 
pricing methods, Mr. Wooden cites 
the thread of further government 


regulation as the alternative. He re- 
calls legislation offered to the 80th 
Congress by Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (D., Wyo.) which would have 
required FTC approval in advance be- 
fore certain large industries could 
increase prices for its products. 

Congressional approval of such a 
measure is but a short step to the 
fixing of maximum prices as under 
OPA, the speaker said. He revealed 
a growing demand for the use of a 
provision of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, under which the FTC could es- 
tablish the maximum quantities for 
which discounts may be given where 
available purchasers are so few as to 
create unjust discrimination or pro- 
mote monopoly. He declared that de- 
spite charges of spreading its power, 
FTC has not exercised that power of 
the Robinson-Patman Act. 

With the return of Congress within 
a short span of time and the admin- 
istration contemplating anti-inflation 
measures which are reported as 
stand-by price control authority, ra- 
tion powers and other legislative au- 
thority ordinarily only associated 
with war emergencies, the warnings 
of Mr. Wooden may provide profit- 
able reading for businessmen. 


Recent Statements Helpful 
Two recent statements of Mr. 
Wooden may be instructive and help- 
ful in appraising steps which the new 
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Congress may take. They are an 
address before the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion in Boston Nov. 15, and another 
before the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in New York City Nov. 
23. They are available on request 
from the Federal Trade Commission 
offices here by writing that agency, 
Sixth and Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHEMISTS TO GET REPORT 
ON WHEAT VARIETY TESTS 


WICHITA—The final report of 
wheat variety tests conducted jointly 
by the Kansas City and Pioneer Sec- 
tions of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists will be presented at 
a meeting of the Pioneer Section to 
be held at the Allis Hotel, Dec. 11. 
R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., will present the report. 
There will be a business meeting, in- 
cluding election of officers, after the 
report has been presented. An infor- 
mal smoker will be held the evening 
of Dec. 10. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXECUTIVES’ DIRECTORY 
ISSUED BY FEDERATION 


CHICAGO—tThe seventh Directory 
of Mill Executives has been issued by 
the Millers National Federation and 
copies have been sent to member 
companies. Members requiring addi- 
tional copies will be supplied free, 
while nonmembers will be charged 
$2 a copy, the federation said. 
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Roger Slaughter 
Indicted on 
Lobbying Charge 


WASHINGTON — A federal grand 
jury last week indicted Roger C. 
Slaughter on charges of violating 
federal lobbying laws. The former 
Democratic representative from Mis- 
souri was accused of lobbying for the 
grain interests without registering 
with the clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Slaughter, retained by the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Kansas City 
Board of Trade as a special attorney, 
appeared on behalf of the exchanges 
before congressional committees. 

The indictment was returned after 
a three-month investigation by the 
Department of Justice. Mr. Slaughter, 
who said he would “fight the matter 
to a finish,” declared that his em- 
ployment contracts specifically ex- 
cluded lobbying activities. Officials of 
the three exchanges declared they 
will stand by in his defense. 
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NEW DARNALL ELEVATOR 


WILBURTON, KANSAS—A new 
25,000-bu. country elevator will be 
completed here this month for the 
Darnall Grain Co. Carl Darnall is 
owner of the elevator which is being 
built by Epperson Bros., Enid, Okla. 





Nutrition Board Reports 
in Enrichment at the Flour Stage 


WASHINGTON — Enrichment of 
bread at the flour stage rather than 
at the dough stage long has been 
sought by the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research 
Council, and the board now reports 
“considerable progress’ in this re- 
spect. A pamphlet outlining enrich- 
ment progress has been issued by 
the board and in it appears this 
statement: 

“Inasmuch as there are about 30,- 
000 bakers in the U.S., as compared 
with perhaps 300 manufacturers of 
bakery flour, it is obvious that the 
task of insuring uniformity of en- 
richment would be greatly simplified 
by a hundredfold reduction in the 
number of establishments to be edu- 
cated, supervised, inspected or po- 
liced as the case may be. From the 
standpoint of industrial objection to 
mandatory legislation governing food 
production, such a measure would 
be welcome as lightening the bur- 
den of legislative control. From the 
standpoint of state governments 
which have enacted such legislation, 
enforcement would be rendered much 
less expensive and more effective, 
especially in view of the fact that 
the great bulk of bakery flour en- 
ters interstate commerce in which 
federal authorities assume a great 
measure of responsibility for enforce- 
ment. 

“Bakers have been reluctant to ac- 
cept enriched bakery flour in view 
of a slight additional expense in- 
volved for larger bakers. Smaller 
bakers will find the use of enriched 
flour the more advantageous method 
of enriching bread, since most of 
the supervisory expense of suitable 
controls is thus avoided. 


“Considerable progress has been 
made in securing acceptance of en- 
riched bakery flour. Three large bak- 
ing firms are now using it. This 
movement would be much facilitated 
by provisions in the definition of en- 
riched bread which would describe 
it, alternatively, as a product either 
made from enriched flour as the sole 
flour ingredient, or containing speci- 
fied amounts of certain nutrients. 
An opportunity for securing such a 
definition is provided by the current 
hearings on bread definitions and 
standards. 

“The Food and Nutrition Board 
has endorsed this principle and we 
trust that suitable means can be 
found for incorporating it in the 
formal definition when issued. State 
legislation in general contains provi- 
sions for automatic recognition of 
future changes in federal definitions. 
It is hoped that these will avoid 
the necessity for amendments to ex- 
isting state laws.” 


Evidences of Value 


The board finds new evidences of 
the value of enrichment, which ulti- 
mately must be measured, it says, 
by a gain in public health. ; 

“Such evidence,” states the re- 
port, “necessarily accumulates slow- 
ly and the effect of enrichment is 
intertwined with those due to other 
changes in dietaries and in econom- 
ic status of our people. The merit 
of enrichment as compared with oth- 
er means of insuring an adequate 
intake of recognized nutrients is 
still disputed by a limited number of 
nutritionists. The gradual vindica- 
tion of the enrichment plan seems 
to be developing as new knowledge 





Progress 


accumulates. 

“In the field of animal experi- 
mentation new evidence in favor of 
enrichment has been adduced by 
Guerrant and Fardig. (Journal of 
Nutrition 34, 523, 1947.) Using vari- 
ous forms of bread to the extent 
of 30% of the diets of young rats, 
these authors showed the follow- 
ing gains in weight during an 8-week 
feeding period: whole wheat bread, 
82 grams; nonenriched bread, loss; 
enriched bread, 95 grams; dark 
bread, 15 grams; milk bread, 20 
grams. An important feature of these 
experiments is that they illustrate 
the importance of the non-bread 
components in the dietary in deter- 
mining relative nutritional merits of 
breads. The presence of 20% purified 
casein in all diets insured the pres- 
ence of adequate protein for the 
high demands of young growing rats 
—much higher than those of slower 
growing human beings. 

“Jet C. Winters, University of 
Texas, has carried out extensive ex- 
periments with growing rats on di- 
etaries comprising the _ principal 
foodstuffs consumed by the people 
of the U.S. Comparisons were made 
of such dietaries in which the ce- 
real component was enriched and 
identical diets without such enrich- 
ment. The earlier results have been 
reported as revealing a rather aston- 
ishingly poor performance on either 
enriched or unenriched diets. 

“In subsequent experiments Dr. 
Winters has varied widely the ratio 
of total cereal components and non- 
cereal components in such dietaries, 
supplemented by a 10% casein addi- 
tion, fed to young rats over the nor- 
mal growth period. In nearly all such 
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variations of the dietary there was 
consistently a slightly greater growth 
when the cereal component was en- 
riched. 

“All animal experiments directed 
to this problem so far reported suffer 
from the common defect of wide 
departure from the human case with 
respect to oversimplification of diets, 
to possible or probable deviations 
of experimental animals’ needs from 
those of humans or to both.” 


Better Enforcement Needed 


The pamphlet cites reports from 
the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to the effect that limited 
surveys and analyses indicate a good 
compliance with enrichment stand- 
ards by mills. Federal inspection of 
bread has been even more limited in 
scope since only a small volume of 
bread enters interstate commerce, 
but good compliance by bakers also 
is reported. This comment is made 
by the author of the pamphlet: 

“Probably the existence of man- 
datory legislation in 21 states had 
an important influence in preserving 
the practice. However, it must not 
be supposed that enrichment is nev- 
er neglected, especially by small bak- 
ers and millers catering to a local 
trade and therefore less conscious 
of the national aspects of their in- 
dustry. 

“There is a general need for more 
enforcement effort on the part of 
states which have enacted enrich- 
ment legislation. In a practical sense 
the emphasis of such enforcement 
should be on qualitative inspection. 
The cost of enrichment is so trivial 
that there is little temptation to un- 
derenrichment by a baker who en- 
riches at all. Complete omission of 
enrichment is more likely to oc- 
cur, for example, when a supply of 
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enrichment wafers or premix is tem- 
porarily exhausted.” 


No Milk Reduction 


Contrary to fears of the dairy in- 
dustry, enrichment legislation has 
not diminished the use of milk in 
bread, the board reports. The pam- 
phlet quotes conclusions drawn by 
Hugh L. Cook, agricultural econ- 
omist, who said in a preliminary 
report of his investigations: 

“State laws requiring that white 
bread and while rolls shall be en- 
riched with minimum units of vita- 
mins and minerals appear to have 
had no marked influence upon the 
total amount of milk solids used in 
the bakery industry in the U.S.” 

From information obtained through 
a mailed questionnaire received from 
540 bakers throughout the U.S., Mr. 
Cook found that two thirds of the 
bakers in business 10 years or more 
used the same proportion of milk 
solids in their baking formulas in 
1947 as in 1939. About the same 
proportion of bakers have increased 
the use of milk as have decreased 


it, he says, but the amount of the 
increase more than offset the de- 
creases, so the trend appears to be 
upward. 

The levels of milk solids used in 
white bread and white rolls were 
found to be slightly higher in states 
with enrichment legislation than 
those without such legislation, but 
the same general condition prevailed 
prior to the enactment of such laws. 
Differences seemed to be associated 
primarily with factors other than en- 
richment laws. 

“Increased use of milk products 
in bread over prewar levels was reg- 
istered by a slightly larger percent- 
age of bakers in those states hav- 
ing no minimum enrichment require- 
ments,” reported Mr. Cook. “Like- 
wise decreases in the levels of milk 
used were adopted by a higher per- 
centage of bakers in the enrichment 
states. These relationships between 
states also applied to bakery foods 
other than white bread and white 
rolls and which were not covered 
by legislative standards. 


“Bakers reported that the most 
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CAKE DECORATING TO BE 
TELEVISED 


PHILADELPHIA — For the first 
time in history, cake decorating will 
be televised. On Dec. 6 at 5:45 p.m. 
over station WFIL-TV (Channel 6), 
Paul Kuhnle, instructor of cake dec- 
orating at the Murrell Dobbins Voca- 
tional Technical School, Philadelphia, 
will be on the air. The program is 
under the joint sponsorship of the 
Philadelphia Bakers Vocational Ad- 
visory Committee and the Philadel- 
phia Board of Education. 





important reason for using milk sol- 
ids was the improved taste and flavor 
characteristics which milk imparts 
to bakery foods. Improved nutrition 
was second and this was followed 
by outside characteristics, inside 
characteristics, improved keeping 
qualities and toasting qualities.” 

The full report on milk usage will 
be published shortly as a research 
bulletin of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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Victor A. Friend, president of 
Friend Bros., Inc., Boston, and Mrs. 
Friend, celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary recently. Over 3,000 were 
present. Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent of Boston University, was toast- 
master. State, city, educational, re- 
ligious and philanthropic organiza- 
tions were represented, indicative of 
Mr. Friend’s position as chairman of 
the Massachusetts Committee of 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews, as a 
member of the Governor’s Council, as 
president of the Melrose Orchestral 
Assn. and as a trustee of Boston Uni- 
versity, Tufts College and Dean 
Academy. 

* 


William A. Muttera, partner and 
manager of Muttera’s Federal Bakery 
in Corpus Christi, Texas, has been 
named a district governor of Rotary 
International for 1948-49, and has 
been coordinating the activities of 
35 Rotary clubs in his section of Tex- 
as. Mr. Muttera has been a member 
of the Corpus Christi Rotary Club 
since 1937, and was president of that 
organization in 1945-46. 

* 

William R. Duerr, vice president 
and executive sales manager, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
returned last week from an eastern 
business trip. 


Gordon Wood, vice president and 
general sales manager, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, went to 
Columbia, Mo., Thanksgiving Day to 
attend the annual turkey day foot- 
ball game between Missouri and Kan- 
sas universities. 

a 

Roger Blessing, southern sales man- 
ager, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, left this week for a business 
trip to the Carolinas. 

a 


Cecil A. Loombe, Ranks, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and former director of the ce- 
reals products division of the Minis- 
try of Food, is undertaking a business 
trip to the U.S. 

e 


T. L. Brown, durum department, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, called on the New York 
trade last week. 


Frank Hutchinson, president of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Terminal Ele- 
vator Co., was a New York visitor 
with Joseph F. Ullrich, flour broker, 
recently. 


Charles H. Mattocks, sales super- 
visor, export department at New 
York, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, left Nov. 26 for Florida with 
Mrs. Mattocks. He planned to fly to 
Cuba from Miami and spend about 
two weeks touring the island on busi- 
ness. 


J. G. Pfister of Kansas City, sales 
manager, Newton (Kansas) Milling 
& Elevator Co., spent the post-holi- 
day week-end on a quail hunting trip 
in southern Missouri. 

+ 


Ellis D. English, executive vice 


president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 


Kansas City, left this week for a 
business trip to East Coast markets. 


Fred Wendorf, division sales man- 
ager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City, and his family are making a 
vacation automobile trip to several 
eastern cities. 


W. A. Rothermel, sales representa- 
tive, Merck & Co., Chicago, is mak- 
ing good progress in convalescence in 
a Chicago hospital from the effects 
of a recent serious accident. While 
driving along the road in northern 
Illinois Nov. 13, Mr. Rothermel was 
struck in the eye and face by a shot- 








B. O. Holmquist 


HEADS OMAHA EXCHANGE—B. O. 
Holmquist was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
succeeding Aksel W. Nielsen. Mr. 
Holmquist is president of the Holm- 
quist Elevator Co., Omaha, and has 
served as a director of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. His fa- 
ther, James W. Holmquist, who died 
recently, was a founder of the Omaha 
Exchange. 





gun charge fired accidentally by a 
hunter near the road. Mr. Rothermel 
has been making a good recovery 
and is expected to return to his 
home within-a few days. 


& 
J. H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, left the Tuesday preceding 


Thanksgiving for his former home in 
Childs, Md., for the holiday. His son, 
J. H. Blake, Jr., who is associated 
with him in business, and his wife, 
joined him after attending the Lehigh- 
Lafayette football game. 

* 


William F. Brooks, Washington, D. 
C., executive secretary, National 
Grain Trade Council, was in New 
York Nov. 26 attending an export 
meeting. 


Fred F. Burns, president of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
spent the Thanksgiving holiday with 





his daughter and son-in-law at Mid- 
land, Texas. 
® 
Ward Magill, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, was among 
those who participated in the recent 
opening of the hunting season in 
Kansas, trekking to a favorite spot 
in the western part of the state on 
the tail of the recent Kansas blizzard. 
2 


J. K. Moore, president of the Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
made a business trip to Boston last 
week. 


* 

Harvey J. Patterson, division vice 
president, flour milling division, F. A. 
McBride, administrative assistant to 
the president, flour milling division, 
and J. K. Ellickson, counsellor, office 
management department, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, flew back 
to Minneapolis last week after spend- 
ing several days at the New York 
offices. 

e 

Frank C. Braden, middlewestern 
sales representative, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc, Minneapolis, joined Mrs. Braden 
in New York for the Thanksgiving 
holiday. 

* 


L. B. Colfix, Oklahoma City, comp- 
troller for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., made a recent 
trip to company headquarters in Min- 
neapolis. 

* 

A group of Oklahoma City resi- 
dents who attended the football game 
in Stillwater, Okla., Nov. 27 between 
Oklahoma University and A. & M. 
College included Charles C. Reynolds, 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., and Mrs. Reynolds; John 








Arnold Kadue 


NEW GMI MANAGER—Arnold Ka- 
due has been named manager of pur- 
chases for the farm service division 
of General Mills, Inc., according to a 
recent announcement by Frank Mil- 
ler, division president. Before joining 
GMI, Mr. Kadue was a purchasing 
and factory manager for a Cincinnati 
plumbing supplies manufacturer. 


Chain, assistant manager, and Mrs. 
Chain; Virgil Artman, sales manager, 
and Mrs. Artman; Fred Castle, repre- 
sentative of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
and Mrs. Castle. 


Elmo Sleight, director of sales for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., accompan- 
ied by Mrs. Sleight, went to Houston 
to visit their daughter on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Mr. Sleight left Houston 
after the holiday for a two weeks’ 
trade trip through the southeastern 
and seaboard states. 


Clayton H. Perry, flour broker of 
Decatur, Ga., and Mrs. Perry have 
announced the birth of a daughter, 
Vera Eloise Perry, Nov. 25 at Georgia 
Baptist Hospital. The young lady has 
two brothers, Stephen and Richard 
Perry. 


King P. Aitken, formerly with the 
Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills, was a re- 
cent Atlanta visitor. 


C. Stuart Broeman, president of 
American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, and 
Mrs. Broeman, have opened their 
home on Sunset Island, Miami Beach, 
Fla., for the winter months. Mr. Broe- 
man joined his wife there for the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

2 

Charles M. Schwartz, advertising 
manager of Fuch Baking Co., South 
Miami, Fla., arranged a party at the 
Fuch plant for the winners of a high 
school essay contest, sponsored by 
the Miami Advertising Club, of which 
Mr. Schwartz is a member. Entrants 
in the national contest wrote on the 
effect of advertising on their lives. 
Miami winners, with their parents 
and teachers, were guests of the 
bakery at a fish fry held in the patio 
of the plant. 


H. H. Kanatzar, Jr., and Mrs. Kan- 
atzar of Denver spent the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday with Mr. Kanatzar’s par- 
ents in Hutchinson, Kansas. Father 
and son are representatives of the 
Chase Bag Co. 

» 


H. M. Regier, sales manager for the 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was in Kansas City for a day on busi- 
ness last week. 

* 


Wayne Fish & Co., Minneapolis 
feed brokerage company, has pur- 
chased controlling interest in “The 
Desert Song,” a well known musical 
stage production which recently has 
been playing engagements in the 
Middle West. 

* 


Frank A. Theis, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Saddle & Sirloin Club of 
Kansas City. Well known among Kan- 
sas City organizations, the club was 
established as a promotional group 
for the American Royal Livestock 
and Horse Show. 

a 


Irwin E. Smith, sales manager of 
Victor Chemical Works, has- been 
elected president of the Chicago Drug 
& Chemical Assn. Mr. Smith, who has 
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been vice president of the organiza- 
tion, will take office Jan. 1, succeed- 
ing Gerald Pauley, Chicago manager 
of Monsanto Chemical Co. 

* 


H. E. West, principal of the Wil- 
liam Angliss Food Trades School, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was a visitor in 
Chicago for several days last week. 
He expects to remain in this country 
for another month, then will visit in 
Canada before returning to Australia. 

a 

H. 8S. Faulkner, vice president, 
southwestern division, and products 
control and bakery service executive, 
Oklahoma City, General Mills, Inc., 
attended the football game in Still- 
water between Oklahoma University 
and Oklahoma A. & M. last week. 

% 


William Robert Kroutil, Yukon, 
Okla., was married Nov. 27 to Miss 
Patricia Vandever, Tulsa. The bride- 
groom is the son of Robert A. Kroutil, 
treasurer, and the nephew of John 
Kroutil, president, Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co. 

» 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
yxranch manager of the Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., was a recent visitor in 
Little Rock, Ark. 

2 


B. M. Hagan, president in charge 
of the special commodities division, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
stopped in Kansas City last week on 
his way home from a trip to the 
southern states. 

= 


Henry H. Cate, president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
and his family went to Columbia, 
S.C., this week to be present at the 
golden wedding anniversary of his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Cate, cele- 
brated Nov. 30. 
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WHEAT BOARD WITHDRAWS 
$4 BU. FLAX PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has temporarily with- 
drawn flaxseed offers basis $4 Fort 
William, according to the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., weekly flax sum- 
mary. It appears the board has some 
stocks now at Bay ports which it is 
offering at around $4.05 Fort William, 
or about $4.16 bu. at the Bay. 

With the continued unavailability 
of Marshall Plan dollars for the pur- 


DEATHS 


Andrew J. Surratt, 67, Springfield, 
lil., was killed Nov. 18 in an automo- 
bile accident in which Mrs. Surratt 
was injured slightly. With the USS. 
Department of Agriculture for 35 
years, Mr. Surratt was one of the 
foremost federal crop statisticians in 
the nation. 

















Services were held in Hutchinson, 
Kansas, Nov. 27 for Lt. Charles M. 
Kelly, killed in an airplane crash in 
Italy Aug. 20, 1944. He was the son 
of Willis N. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., and Mrs. Kelly. 


Robert W. Cormack, 80, retired 
manager of the Quaker Oats Co., 
which his father helped to organize 
in the last century, died at his home 
in Milwaukee recently. He is survived 
by a daughter and two sons. 
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chase of Canadian flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil, there is little improvement 
in Canadian exports and it is diffi- 
cult to see any substantial change in 
this situation as long as flaxseed and 
linseed oil continue to be declared 
“in surplus” by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland report says. The latest fig- 
ures for Canada are as of Nov. 11 and 
show visible supplies at that time of 
12,532,320 bu. in all positions, com- 
pared with 8,090,440 a year ago. 
There is still some flax coming in 
from the country. There is nothing 
new to report regarding any possible 
action by the Canadian government 
on a new crop support price for flax- 
seed. 
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M. LEE MARSHALL ASKS 
INDUSTRY TO BE ALERT 


NEW YORK—A message of coun- 
sel to the food industries, and particu- 
larly the baking trade, for the need 
of preparation on an industry-wide 
basis for possible eventualities was 
voiced by M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board, Continental Baking Co., 
at the season’s first indoor meeting 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., held here 
Nov. 24. 


Addressing a record turnout in the 
club’s history, Mr. Marshall present- 
ed a direct appeal that could best be 
styled a sincere warning though not 
an alarm, as he expressed hope that 
need for industry action in a national 
crisis would never materialize. 

The speaker, noting that food is in 
the forefront in emergency planning 
and will get first consideration, told 
the baking industry representatives 
that the food supply situation must 
be kept in readiness. He pointed to 
the work of the National Security Re- 
sources Board in coordination of pro- 
duction, transportation, storage and 
manpower and called on the club 
members to be ready to take respon- 
sibility if called. 

“Task groups will be needed to 
report on simplification plans for 
quick action in the event of a na- 
tional crisis,” he stated. “The baking 
industry is probably more unified to- 
day than ever before in my experi- 
ence.” 

He gave due credit for this condi- 
tion to the Baking Industry Promo- 
tional Program. He saw a common in- 
terest of all bakers in a common ob- 
jective and predicted good reaction to 
the campaign in 1949. 

Mr. Marshall played a prominent 
part in wartime food production and 
allocation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST CLUB PLANS 
TO ENTERTAIN ORPHANS 


KANSAS CITY—Continuing a plan 
started last year, the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club of Kansas City will cele- 
brate Christmas this year with a 
party for a group of 60 orphans. 

The date chosen is Dec. 18 and the 
youngsters will be entertained with 
a Christmas luncheon and distribu- 
tion of gifts in the Aztec Room of the 
President Hotel. George Buford, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
will again play the Santa Claus role. 

Arrangements for the party are be- 
ing made by Boyd Houston, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, chairman of 
the entertainment committee of the 
club, and Walter Kuckenbecker, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas 
City, president of the organization. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.) (Canadian quotations 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








per bbl. of 196 1b.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
A ee eee ae $7.25@7.35 $...@6.80 $...@... $...@... $7.35 @7.45 
Spring top patent ....s.ccceccses 5.85@6.10 rr. ee oa avs o@ wee Te. set 
Spring high gluten ...ossscccece oo ces ¥-* ~.+ 6.60@6.65 
oy! a ree eeeearerree 2 .-@6.00 69 MEE ak 
Ce SS eee eee er oD ace --@5.90 6.15@6.20 
ee BE, GO isan ce eenesens ee. er --@5.70 5.70@5.75 
Beene 4 wWieher TORREY 2... cc ccccece 6.00 @6.95 --@6.95 oe 6 ac’ 
Dew GNUUE BORE occ cc teccsee 5.35 @5.60 -@5.65 Te ee 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.30@5.35 --@5.55 6.10@6.15 
Hard winter first clear ......... 4.50@4.55 --@5.30 5.80@5.85 
a a rar eo Oe .-@6.70 re er 
Soft winter short patent ........ § ee +++ 6.50@6.85 -@... 6.00@6.05 
Sott winter stanGard ............ 5.55 @5.60 a ee ee. eye ri eee rk eri 
Seft winter straight .............% eS ee ---@... 5.40@5.55 -@5.70 5.85@5.90 
Moct winter Gret clear ..... 2.20005 5.81@5.85 “+e sue pes ves --@5.45 5.25@5.30 
ee sy aos Gao ieee e 8 / Oe 5.00 @5.10 --@4.90 owt one -.@5.50 5.85@5.90 
oe a” a er eee 3.93@4.70 ..-@4.40 oe wee -@4.00 4,35@4.40 
DUPE. BOOM; DUI 2.6 ccc vec vewe 5.80@5.90 5.65@5.70 ...@... -@6.30 ...@6.21 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
ss wa soe e woe ug 0-8 $...@7.55 $7.20@7.45 $...@... $7.00@7.31 §...@... 
Brees ISM BIUCEM 2 nn cccscccss 6.55@6.75 6.75@6.85 6.45@6.65 6.38@6.70 6.70@6.95 
RE, MI gg oo be cco ow va cae eee ..-@... 6.40@6.50 6.15@6.35 6.10@6.40 6.50@6.80 
oy a eer 6.05@6.25 6.30@6.40 6.05@6.25 6.05@6.35 6.40@6.60 
oe Serre 5.60@5.85 5.90@6.00 5.75@5.85 5.60@6.00 6.10@6.20 
Hard winter family ee ee asiol »<s ooo @ coe ++-@... 6.40@7.50 
Hard winter short arene Pere ee 6.00@6.40 5.95@6.05 6.10@6.30 5.83@5.85 5.90@6.30 
Hard winter. standard .......... 5.80@6.10 5.85@5.95 5.90@6.20 5.73@5.75 5.80@6.20 
Hard winter first clear .......... oP cue eS ar Te ---@... 5.00@5.60 
Soft winter family ......... Te ee 72-@... 7.50@7.55 ooo @ wee =C.7O@T.00 
ORL Wihter OtPRIBNE «once cccess 5.70 @6.25 ---@... 5.75@6.25 oes G F oon cos 
Soft winter standard ............ @ 5.35 @5.70 one «se oo OB acc ono @ see 
Soft winter first clear ............ ee Te Jere soo one -+-@... 5.00@5.25 
Rye flour, white ..... weeeeeeee 5.35@5.50 5.45@5.55 ---@... 5.25@5.55 5.85@6.00 
ee CGO bcc vtieeekaeensces Te, mee Te. are 2++@... 4.10@4.25 oe Qi eee 
Durum, gran., bulk errr t wee 6.24@6.34 er Lene 22 -@ «+. @6.21 +e, wet 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ....... O... T8O G. cic Spring top patent{.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
Perret ~ .° , ee, eee Spring second patent{ --@8.10 ...@8.75 

Bakery grades ORGS ccc @ ec Spring first clear -O7.00 ...@.. 
py ae -@5.87 ...@ Spring exports § .... ...@14.65 ...@... 

Ontario soft winterst ...@10.40 ...@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring brafi ... 2... So... @E46.00 ©... M8680 §...0B aces eee acre ere sei 
Hard winter bran .. cry, ee es 48.00 @48.50 Tet wee ee rae eure 
Soft winter bran .... cone sass eet Ieee cease 53.60 @ 54.00 55.00 @56.00 
Stand. midds.* ..... 54.50@ 55.00 - @§1.00 Tc: Mer ee See cre; were 
Flour midds.+ ...... 56.004 57.00 .++-@ 55.50 48.50@49.00 54.60 @55.10 57.00@58.00 
gy eee 57.50@ 59.00 -@ 57.00 sve cae ee ere o amas 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
a ke ee $58.004@ 59.00 $63.00@64.00 $....@63.00 . $60.75@62.20 $....@.... 
Soft winter bran ... ee, ee er Se sivciale seas —s. e 61.00 @ 62.00 
Stand. midds.* ..... 58.504 59.50 64.00@ 65.00 -- @64,00 60.75 @62.20 Te, ee 
Flour midds.* 59.004 60.00 TTT), eee eee. eee 64.00 @66 20 63.00 @64.00 
Mead Gem ....% 61.00 @ 62.00 72.004 73.00 78.00 @ 80.00 67.004 68.20 piece Arai 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPOMEE. ch iiccenecas $....@57.00 $....@59.00 ...- @63.00 
{Winnipeg -- @49.25 «-+- @52.25 ee 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. §Ft. William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents p 





er bushel: 

















WHEAT 
-——Minneapolis——, ———_Chicago-——_ _ — , 7-—Kansas City-——. 
Dec. May July Dec. May July Sept Dec, May July 
POGW, BS 44s ctes 234% 4 218% 241% 23 214% 213 229% 221 205% 
a > ae 331% 218 240% 230% 213% 212% 227% 219% 204% 
i) a) rere 232% 217% 239% 230% 213% 211% 219% 204% 
hy Pore -HOLIDAY— —-— 
Nov. 26 ....... 230% 217 237% 228% 212 210% 218% 204% 
a: arr ye 231% 216% 239% 229% 213% 211% 219% 203% 
7--CORN-~ r RYE o_ OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 22. 146% 150 180% 178% 165 168% 168% 167% 85% 80% 79% 75% 
Nov. 23. 146% 150% 179% 176% 163% 167% 168 166% 86% soy 80% 76 
Nov. 24. 146 150 178% 175% 162 166% 167% 166 84% 79% 79% 754% 
Nov. 25. —-- = - —HOLIDA Y————_- - a 
Nov. 26. 144% 149% 177 174144 159% 164 166% 164% 84% 79% 79 75% 
Nov. 27. 145% 150% 177% 174% 158% 163% 165 164 84% 79% 78% 75% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of 








the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) on Nov. 20, and corresponding date of a year ago: 
---Wheat— -——Corn 7-—Oats——,_ -—Rye—. --Barley— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

Baltimore . 4,136 2,111 761 129 382 4 91 22 42 
Boston 1,089 ee ee e* oe a s oe es 
Buffalo 9,121 1,888 135 2,062 2,810 172 115 897 566 

ere is 362 ee “* oe s% 122 es 
Chicago 3,3 8,966 3,694 2,021 2,977 612 309 800 803 
Duluth 5, 2,143 46 1,186 3,811 379 214 1,764 3,377 
Ft. Worth 9, 71 306 143 487 10 a 22 5 
Galveston 3 oe oe ee o* o° o« 
Hutchinson 2,55: Tr T ee es 24 4 2 
Indianapolis 2,038 1,107 747 189 88 134 94 oe ° 
Kansas City 31,196 791 468 71 711 235 133 98 273 
Milwaukee 453 955 124 44 37: i .. 2,960 4,819 
Minneapolis 1,953 132 489 1,976 5,653 2,478 2,566 7,471 12,106 
New Orleans 1,434 410 7 3 56 es -s as 
Omaha 7,894 993 605 415 1,333 56 384 90 419 
Omaha 7,894 883 605 415 1,333 56 384 90 419 
Peoria .... 302 404 38 31 ° in os 40 
Philadelphia 1,617 29 527 56 56 3 345 417 
Sioux City 1,205 174 156 842 1 wa 81 19 
St. Joseph 5,571 240 532 649 6 2 30 81 
St. Louis 5,887 564 660 770 52 > 23 7 
Wichita 7,615 27k 34 = q 
Lakes 873 8: 121 
Canals . 546 1 ° 

Totals 145,793 127,475 23,465 9,174 10,237 21,075 4,219 3,916 14,849 22,983 








MARKETS IN DETAIL 











about 10¢ sack higher, except clears, which 
Quotations Nov. 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


$5.90@6.10 delivered 





THE SOUTHWEST 





erations averaged 


Oklahoma points 


standard patent $5.95@6.70; 





5¢ higher on all grades. 
improving, and supplies fully 


If purchases could now be made 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour trade fell 


ahead as 120 days. 


two weeks ago apparently 
portion of bakery and fam- 


term basis. The orders placed have specified 
over a 120-day period, but 
buyers would order the flour out before that 
The Thanksgiving Day holiday contribut- 


improved holiday consumption taking care of this 


the previous week. 


operations last week 


cy bought approximately half of the total 


Quotations Nov. 29: andard patent $5.85 
5.95 5 


The latter probably will turn stronger when 


mily flour purchases were 


port business was steady. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 








of bookings during 





spring top patent 





St. Louis: Local mills report new business 
Bookings consist of 
for nearby shipment only. With the advance 
wheat the trade 


Demand for clears is active, 


tion and Marketing Administration bought 
mills for Gulf ports. 


from the market. They show no dis- 
position to follow 
bookings are for scattered carlots 
loads for nearby 


wheat patents, clears are up 10¢. 
operations remained about 


Central states mills say new bookings are 
Buyers are unwilling to follow the 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


price advance. Consequently they are only 
taking scattered carlots for immediate and 
nearby wants. Shipping instructions are fair. 
Prices are 5@20¢ bag up on hard and soft 
wheat patents, clears are up 10¢. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Nov. 27, in 100-lb. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.70, ordi- 
nary 5.75; top hard $6.95, ordinary 
$5.65; bakers flour, cake $6.65, pastry 
$5.65, soft straight $5.70, soft clears $5.45; 
hard winter short patent $5.65, standard 
patent $5.55, clears $5.30; spring wheat short 
patent $6, standard $5.90, clears $5.70, low 
protein $5.10. 

Toledo: It is no longer easy to sell flour 
at a profit and at mill quotations based 
upon costs and a reasonable conversion 
charge, according to some millers. There 
seems to be a reversion to the old and 
familiar conditions prevailing before the 
war, and definite establishment of a buy- 
er’s market wherein the pressing need of 
the mills for sales in order to avoid shut- 
downs led to the cutting of prices. The 
outstanding fact of the present crop has 
been the approach of this condition and 
its increasing extension in the trade. 

There has been recently a little more in- 
clination to make purchases on the part 
of buyers with some bookings as far ahead 
as delivery for 120 days, but there has 
been a constant and unending fight on the 
part of buyers against high prices and on 
the part of the mills to maintain current 
rates of operation by new sales and direc- 





tions. Output for last week will probably 
show some reduction on account of some 
of the larger mills closing down for the 


Thanksgiving week-end and not starting up 
again until Nov. 29. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: After a busy two weeks of buy- 
ing, sales now are dropping off with buyers 
apparently satisfied that their needs are 
covered for the next 30 to 60 days. Clears 
are scarce, with the prices very firm. There 
is nothing in the news right now to induce 
buyers to make extended commitments, and 
there is some confusion among them as to 
properly reading the signs of the times. 
Retail buying of baked goods is somewhat 
more restricted than last year because of 
the longer stretch the housewife must give 
her dollar for all commodities, but bakers 
are expecting a big Christmas business as 
general employment still is at high levels 
and there is nothing in the picture to damp- 
en the celebration. Family flour trade is 
more active in the picture, but here, too, 
the recent buying flurry has slowed up new 
contracts, 

Quotations Nov. 27, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45; high gluten $6.60@6.65, 
standard $6.15 @6.20, first clear $5.70@5.75; 
hard winter standard $6.10@6.15, first clear 
$5.80@5.85; soft winter short patent $6@ 
6.05, straight $5.85@5.90, first clear $5.25@ 


5.30. 





New York: Sharp price reductions failed 
to bring active buying. Sales were confined 
to single or at best, a few cars, mostly 
for prompt shipment and chiefly from job- 

‘s. They and the smaller bakers were 
practically the only takers, although one 
of the large chain buyers wished to buy 
for January and February needs below his 
previous purchase price, without success, 

Spring standard patents were the most 
active, closely followed by high glutens. 
Southwesterns were featured only by in- 
terest from one large baker. Otherwise they 





were dull, as were cake flours. Soft win- 
ters were not pressed by mills, 
Prices were 10@15¢ off from the pre- 


vious week’s close, but up a little from the 
low of the middle of the week. The lack 
of response to the low point was disap- 
pointing and it seemed merely to under- 
mine confidence. 

Quotations Nov. 27: spring family flour 
$7.55, high gluten $6.55@6.75, standard 
patents $6.05 @6.25, clears $5.60@5.85; 
southwestern short patents $6@6.40, stand- 
ard patents $5.80@6.10; high ratio cakes 
$6.50@7.25, soft winter straights $5.70@ 
6.25 





Philadelphia: Just when there were indi- 
cations that flour buying might snap out of 
its recent lethargy, grain prices developed 
their recent soggy undertone. This served 
to shake the modicum of confidence which 
had begun to manifest itself, and the bak- 
ing trade is once again on the sidelines to 
watch developments. 

Behind the changed attitude toward pur- 
chases was the continued steady tone of the 
local market, giving rise to the belief in 
some quarters that a degree of stability was 
at last taking hold and leading them to 
investigate the matter of purchasing before 
quotations rose any farther. 

Setbacks dealt the list are of moderate 
scope, but they are general. Pacing the de- 
cline is a 25¢ sack loss from the previous 
week in family flour, an apparent readjust- 
ment following the independent strength it 
displayed in a series of daily upturns. 

Mill representatives are voicing the 
opinion that the present price sogginess is 
only an intermediate trend, with the real 
course of quotations an upward one which 
is likely to continue for some time. They 
also believe that the low level of orders on 
mill books will witness an early revival of 
buying of moderate proportions by both 
large and small users. 

It is reasoned that the limited scope of 
order placements while the consuming trade 
made up its mind on a definite course of 
action has had the effect of reducing the 
amount of flour available in local ware- 
houses and the fear of necessary replace- 
ments during a period of price strength will 
dictate at least partial coverage of early 
needs, 

Special Thanksgiving Day holiday 
received a good play from housewives and 
were thus a bolstering influence on retail 
sales. However, some 


for sweet 
cold spell 


goods 
might 


and are hopeful 
instigate heavier buying. 








items 


establishments say 
they have experienced no pickup in demand 
that a 
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Quotations Nov. 27: spring family $7.20@ 
7.45, high gluten $6.75@6.85, short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40, first clear 
$5.90@6; hard winter short $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.85@5.95; soft winter standard 
$5.35 @5.70. 

Boston: The local market experienced a 
wide swing in values this week. Prices were 
firm at the opening of the week’s trading, 
but as trading progressed it was obvious 
that potential buyers were aware of the 
weakness in the general price structure. The 
ultimate result was comparative inactivity. 

Springs were 5@25¢ lower with high glu- 
ten making the greatest decline. Hard win- 
ters were more stable and finished un- 
changed to 10¢ higher. Soft wheat flours 
were lightly traded and generally 5¢ lower. 

Most dealers expressed the intention of 
moving slowly until after the holidays and 
limiting their commitments to their imme- 
diate needs. Some, however, said that this 
position would probably be abandoned if a 
sizable price decline took place. 

Quotations Nov. 27: spring short patents 
$6.15@6.35, standards $6.05@6.25, high glu- 
ten $6.45@6.65, first clears $5.75@5.85, hard 
winter short patents $6.10@6.30, standards 
$5.90@6.20, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.35@ 
6.60, east soft winter straights $5.75@6.25, 
high ratio $6.50@7.25, family $7.50@7.55. 

Pittsburgh: Lower prices developed for 
various flours the past week. This failed 
to attract any volume of sales. Keen com- 
petition in selling developed a few flour 
prices at lower levels and these lots found 
ready sale, but are so limited that it can 
not be stated flour sales are other than 
small. The Thanksgiving holiday brought a 
nice amount of retail bakery sales in cakes 
and all sweet goods. Some soft wheat flour 
replacements are sold. All flour sales con- 
tinue to be on a 30- to 60-day basis. Direc- 
tions range from only fair to good. While 
an advance in flour prices is generally ex- 
pected by the trade, the tendency to wait 
and see further developments on domestic 
and overseas buying remains with the ma- 
jority of flour buyers in this territory. Buy- 
ing in all retail lines throughout the Tri- 
State area during the past week has risen 
to a much higher than expected point. 
This gives rise to expectations that a very 


large demand for sweet goods is bound 
to develop over the Thanksgiving to New 
Year period. 

Quotations Nov. 27, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 


100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.73@5.75, medium patent $5.78 
@5.80, short patent $5.83@5.85; spring 
wheat patent $6@6.30, medium patent $6.05 
a@6.35, short patent $6.10@6.40; high glu- 
ten $6.38@6.70; clears $5.60@6; family pat- 
ent, advertised brands $7@7.31; other 
brands $6.40@6.95; pastry and cake flours 
$5.70@ 6.70. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Flour sales are slackening 
to a very slow rate, with practically no 
bookings for future delivery. Buyers in 
general are confining purchases to immedi- 
ate and first half December’ shipment. 
There is an increase in interest in spring 
wheat flour, since the drop in premiums 
on the stronger protein wheats, but only 
a slight increase in actual sales. Flour 
prices are holding firm and buyers are 
drawing on existing contracts rather than 
developing any broader buying interest. 
Bakers and jobbers are keeping bookings 
to a minimum. Some round lots are being 
worked on southwestern and Kansas hard 
winters and lesser amounts of soft win- 
ters are being purchased for replacement. 
Shipping directions are improving and get- 
ting close to normal. Export inquiries are 


quiet awaiting issuance of allocations to 
foreign claimant countries for January- 
March quotas. Expansion of business with 


the Far East is resulting in heavy bookings 
through the Gulf ports. Inquiries from the 
Americas are quiet with no volume of busi- 
ness reported, 

Quotations delivered, 
paper bags 
patent $5.75% 


Nov. 27, carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall 
hard winter bakery short 
5.95, standard $5.50@5.70, first clear $5.10 

5.25; spring wheat bakery short patent 


@5.25; 
$6.10@6.30, standard $5.95@6.10, first clear 





$5.60@5.75, high gluten $6.35@6.50; soft 
wheat short patent $5.75@5.90, straight 


$5.15 @5.40, first clear $4.65@4.90, high ratio 
cake $6.05@6.40; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.15, 
pastry $6.05@6.15. 

Atlanta: Trading struck a dull note in 
this territory for Thanksgiving Day week 
The small amount of new business transact- 
ed was largely of a hand-to-mouth nature. 
Bakers were busy with Thanksgiving trade 
and inquiry and contacts were few. Bakers 
are now coasting on contracts with some 
still holding the thought of a break in 
prices before making more commitments. 
Shipping directions averaged good. 

There were no new developments in fam- 
ily flour business. Wholesalers who placed 
bookings about three weeks ago consid- 
ered themselves sufficiently covered. Those 
without commitments continued on a buy- 
and-ship basis and the belief is growing 
that this type of purchasing will hold 
until after the turn of the year. Specifica- 
tions were slow to only fair. 

Blenders are not showing any inten- 
tion of buying ahead. They are ordering 
out in a fairly good manner and light 
scattered new business is being done. 

Prices moved a little downward. Spring 
patents dropped 5¢ and southwestern pat- 
ents 10¢. Clears were unchanged and fam- 
ily flour also held steady. 

Quotations Nov. 27: spring high gluten 
$6.70@6.95, standard patent $6.40@6.60. 
short patent $6.50@6.80, first clear $6.10 
@6.20; hard winter standard patent $5.80@ 








6.20, short patent $5.90@6.30, first clear 
$5@5.60; hard winter family $6.40@7.50: 
soft wheat family $6.70@7.80; soft wheat 
first clear $5@5.25; pastry flour $5.80@6: 
cake flour $6.80@7.05; self-rising 12@13¢ 


sack over plain. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: Prospects that the maritime 
strike would be settled soon gave some 
hope to the flour milling trade, which looks 
forward to a heavy increase in business 
with an unrestricted movement of ocean 
carriers. The future is rather uncertain, 
however, because millers do not know with- 
in what limits they will be permitted to 
work on foreign flour orders since the CCC 
is back in the export picture. But opening 
up of West Coast ports would be a long 
step in the direction of clearing things 
up. Flour prices are unchanged; family 
patent $7.20, bluestem $6.37, bakery $6.52, 
pastry $5.87. 

Portland: Word late in the week that 
the Pacific Coast waterfront strike had 
been settled was a bit of optimistic news 
for flour millers. They have been grinding 
on government flour and need shipping in- 
structions, on which they are far behind. 
\ little government special business of a 
limited character was placed for December 
lelivery. Pacific mills could not share in 
recent business for the Gulf, for prices 
f wheat are higher and they are unable 
o compete. Domestic bookings have shown 
mprovement with firmer wheat and ad- 
ancing flour prices. Commitments are not 
urge, but in the aggregate are better. 
Mills are working almost to capacity, with 
ne large mill reopening after a strike 
f four months. Along with an improvement 
n domestic trade, government bookings 
re keeping mills busy. 

Quotations Nov. 27: high gluten $6.67, 
ll Montana $6.41, fancy hard wheat clears 
‘6.25, bluestem bakers $6.35, cake $7.20, 

astry $6.21, whole wheat 100% $5.95, gra- 

am $5.60, cracked wheat $5.60. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills were notified dur- 
ig the week by the Canadian Wheat Board 
hat they may now book sales of export 
our to the U.K. Ministry of Food for deliv- 
y to end of current crop year. This was 
ie only event of any importance to millers. 
xport bookings to Class 2 countries are 
ill practically nonexistent. Quotations Nov. 
7: top patent springs for use in Canada 

8.60 bbl, seconds $8.10; bakers $8, in 98's 
otton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for cart- 
ge where used. For export to U.K., govern- 
1ent regulation flour $14.65 per 280-lb. for 
hipment to end of July, Halifax or Saint 
John, 

Domestic interest in winter wheat flour is 
oor. There were a few nominal shipments 
f export winter wheat during the week. 
(luotations Nov. 27: $10.40 bbl. secondhand 
ottons f.o.b. Montreal. Export $5.30 bbl., 
utes, f.a.s. 

Sufficient winter wheat is available to 
meet demand. Quotations Nov. 27: $2.20@ 
2.25 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week showed a spectacular in- 
crease, with a total of 900,000 bbl. reported 
sold for export. Domestic trade is moderate, 
mills are operating fairly well to capacity. 
Supplies of wheat are ample and moving 
freely both for domestic requirements and to 
export positions. Quotations Nov. 27: top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$9.25, cottons, second patents $8.75, second 
patents to bakers, $8.25. 

Vancouver: The sales of a fair quantity 
of wheat and flour to China from this 
port appeared to be on the rails again the 
end of the week following previous re- 
ports that the deal was off. It is now 
reported officially that 5,000 long tons 
of flour will go from here in December to 
Shanghai to be followed by 15,000 tons of 
wheat in January-February. 

When the Chinese buyers originally came 
into this market they wanted all wheat 
and refused a counter proposition that 
some flour be included. Later the business 
appeared lost when the Chinese buyers 
were unable to arrange the necessary cred- 
its here, but now it is reported that all 
details have been completed. 

No other export business to speak of 
vas in sight here. The Manila market con- 
tinues to be overstocked. Some limited in- 
terest is shown in shipments to Central 
and South American countries, but here 
again the quantities are not large. 

Domestic sales are reported fairly steady. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are ample for 
mmediate needs, and prices are unchanged. 
lor hard wheat grinds cash car quotations 
on 98’s cottons as of Nov. 27: first patents 
$9.15 with $9.65 for small lots; bakers 
patents $8.65, western cake and pastry 
flour to the trade is $9.95 and Ontario 
around $13. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


7 


prices at Kansas City for Nov. 20 and 27: 





BRAN— Nov. 20 Nov. 27 
November -*$48.65@ 49.00 $ <@ woos 
December .... 48.00@ 48.75 - @*47.50 
January ...... .50 «+e» @*47.50 
February ..... -25 46.90@ 47.00 
eer eee 5 46.40@ 47.00 
\pril 5 - @*45.50 
ME Hésaciess - 42.25@ 43.00 

SHORTS— 

November -@*50:50 §....@ .... 
December .... 50.00@ 50.25 49.05@ 49.35 
January ...... 49.50@ 50.00 49.50@ 50.00 


February ..... 49.75@ 50.25 49.00@ 49.75 


a 50.50@ 50.75 50.25@ 50.50 

. Sara -@ 50.75 49.60@ 50.50 

64650:4-4 96 cos® 49.70@ 51.15 

Sales (tons) .. 240 1,800 
*Sale, 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Nov. 18, 1948, (000’s 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


Fort William and 





Port Arthur .. 13,484 3,015 5,927 7,461 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 4,744 pit 214 40 
Churchill ....... 99 ee ee ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWOCOES .ccccess 126 2 61 1,523 

Totals ........ 18,453 3,017 6,202 9,024 

Year ago ..... 19,768 1,818 5,884 9,427 


Receipts during week ending Nov. 18: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,126 452 2,048 1,616 
Pacific seaboard . 1,167 “ 64 6 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VatOre .cvecces 21 ee 24 216 

DOORN cocceses 5,314 452 2,136 1,838 


Shipments during week ending Nov. 18: 
Ft. William-Port Arthur— 





OD nccaseses 7,111 1,017 3,180 1,609 
BEMEE cv asevcccas 33 es 183 123 
Milled or 

processed ... 11 oe 71 43 

Pacific seaboard— 
OOGRM ceccvcee 219 is iid ee 
MAT ccccceccee 23 ee 50 18 
Other terminals* 4 $e 14 24 
TOM sccese +» 7,401 1,017 3,498 1,817 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Nov. 18, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 63,210 8,297 25,480 23,689 
ee 432 


Pacific seaboard . 10,013 81 
Churchill ...c00+ 4,468 ee ee oe 
Other terminals* 232 2 164 1,594 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Nov. 18, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 56,472 6,051 22,440 20,529 


Pacific seaboard . 6,767 ee 587 170 
Churchill ....... 5,314 sa 1 * 
Other terminals* 22 2 192 434 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Nov. 20, 
1948, and Nov. 22, 1947, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 


omitted): Canadian 
7American— -——in bond-— 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
20, 22, 20, 22, 

1948 1947 1948 1947 

Wee achses 188,157 155,544 4,669 8,67 
. Seeeeen es 25,264 10,996 es ° 
WE Aad.o 4 64:0 11,260 23,432 1,701 re 
|. MU re 4,583 4,413 1,183 10 
pT Ae 19,131 28,805 157 5 
Flaxseed -.. 24,109 9,167 ee ee 
Soybeans 14,869 13,823 ee ee 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Nov. 20 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 8,000 (none); corn 
156,000 (469,000); oats 120,000 (none); rye 
none (220,000); barley 2,000 (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 

Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Nov. 20, 1948, 
(000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
Baltimore ...... 2,160 ee oe oe 
BOUEEREO cesseices 1,439 842 984 oe 
MOO ccuctves 508 oe ‘a ee 
Chicago ........ ee ee 388 es 
errr rre ee es ee 26 
DU Seti vcvess 780 966 245 115 
Milwaukee ...... ee os ee 131 
Philadelphia .... 31 ee ee ° 
TOORM cvccseee 4,918 1,808 1,617 272 
Previous week 3,282 1,598 1,983 545 
Nov. 23, 1947 7,598 112 10 5 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ending Nov. 20, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 
Minneapolis. 301 14 529 75 13,162 6,364 
Duluth ..... 241 42 121 217 4,230 2,885 
Week ending Noy. 27: 
Minneapolis. 270 360 372 
Duluth ..... 257 84 390 


65 12,920 6,305 
474 4,133 2,463 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of 
the principal distributing 
week ending Nov. 20, in 
parisons: 


millfeed at 
centers for the 
tons, with com- 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1948 1947 1948 1947 

Minneapolis aes «++ 12,360 15,750 

Kansas City 2,760 2,430 7,020 6,240 
Week ending Nov. 27: 

Minneapolis as --+ 10,050 14,640 

Kansas City 2,190 2,910 5,100 6,750 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 

ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 

mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 

points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 

comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

13 20 27 

Four mills .. 30,22 20,522 23,852 %18,892 

*Three mills, 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


* 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 
Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


® WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 
The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 











ate me reprise eee aE ! 
WANTED—POSITION AS MILLER, LARGE 


or medium-sized mill. 30 years’ practical 
experience with hard and soft wheat, 
rye and buckwheat. Can deliver satis- 
faction. Now employed as second miller 
in 600-bbl. mill. Correspondence solicited. 
Address 9703, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED ACCOUNTANT IN GRAIN 
and milling is seeking an opening. Fa: 
miliar with all phases of grain and mill- 











ing accounting. Capable of taking com- 
plete charge of accounting department. 
Twelve years’ experience. Available imme- 
diately. Address 9756, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis Minn. 
WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in medium-sized mill, or head miller 
in smaller mill. 25 years’ experience in 
flour, feed and corn milling. Can do all 
kinds of general mill repair work. I am 
51 years old, employed, clean habits and 
in perfect health. Address 9748, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 








v 
FOR SALE—LABORATORY SIZE MAC- 
lellan Batch Mixer. Takes up to ten 
pounds bromate and enrichment blends 
or prepared mixes. Model OOS, only 
slightly used. Hand-powered. Price $45. 
Food Materials Corp., 2521 W. 48th St., 


Chicago 32, Ill. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ba LT 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 


City, Mo. 





HAVE YOU A 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE? 
We Can Increase Your Sales 
No Extra Cost 
Wire or Write 9758 
The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y. 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 S. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Boom Leveling Off 
But No Recession 
in Sight—Bullis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reporting to the 
board of directors of General Mills, 
Inc., on impressions gained during 
his recent attendance upon informal 
stockholders’ meetings in various 
parts of the country, Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, expressed the 
belief that the current boom is level- 
ing off and that the pattern of the 
boom is changing. However, he said, 
there appears to be no recession in 
sight for the moment. 

The economic forces which were 
created during the war and the fresh 
economic forces of the postwar pe- 
riod, Mr. Bullis thinks, are far more 
important in determining future ac- 
tion in the economic field than any 
voluntary action the President may 
take or any action that he may rec- 
ommend. He adds: 

“I am not one of those who believe 
the destinies of America are depen- 
dent upon the decisions, desires, 
whims and caprices of any one man. 
I believe that needed economic action 
develops substantially in an orderly 
fashion from existing economic forces. 
Perhaps it can be said that the action 
of an economic character that will 
be taken in the next four years will 
not vary much from what the Repub- 
licans would have found necessary 
had they won the election on Nov. 2. 


Major Economic Forces 
“In my opinion, there are three 
major economic forces that had been 
generated into operation during these 

three postwar years. They are: 
“First, the doubling of the nation- 
al income under the huge volume of 
production of the war years. Our war 
production has been described as the 
most important economic fact in the 
twentieth century. That production 
coupled with the successful postwar 
reconversion of business, resulted in 
our having a postwar volume in most 


BROKERS WANTED 





y 
Large Kansas Mill 
in 


Illinois, southern Indiana, southern and 
eastern Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Pennsylvania, East Coast outside of 
New York City. 


AMERICAN FLOURS, INC. 


Newton, Kansas 














Tennessee. 





OPPORTUNITY IS KNOCKING 
AT YOUR DOOR 


Real opportunity for the right man with a little capital. For 
Lease—the Giessing Flour Mills, Farmington, Mo. Capacity 
800 cwt. 24 hours, Diesel power, 100,000 bushel elevator stor- 
age. We will lease for five years at the end of which time the 
mill is yours. We will take all of the patent flour you can 
make. You can export your clears or cutoff, sell your mill- 
feed locally at a good price and will have no worries regard- 
ing the sale of your products. 
Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, Inc., P. O. Box 58, Nashville, 


For further details, write 








lines of from 60% to 100% above 
the best previous record that we had 
ever attained. That achievement has 
led to a business capital expansion 
which, according to the November 
letter of the National City Bank of 
New York, had reached the extraor- 
dinary levels of 50.5 billion dollars in 
1947 against only 15.3 billion dollars 
in 1939. This includes business equip- 
ment expenditures, plus construction, 
plus consumers’ expenditures on dur- 
able goods. While these huge capital 
expenditures were being made, money 
incomes were increasing according- 
ly. Yet the flow of enlarged supplies 
of consumers’ goods will not come 
until these new plants are completed 
and are in efficient operation. 

“The second economic force devel- 
oped during the war is the 225 bil- 
lion dollars in additional liquid assets 
accumulated in the U.S. during the 
war years as the result of our huge 
wartime savings which rose from 3.7 
billion dollars during the year 1939 
to 37 billion dollars in 1944. These 
additional liquid assets are owned, 
150 billion dollars by individuals and 
75 billion dollars by business. 

“The third great force was the 
huge demand for goods during the 
wartime years.” 

“These are the forces which are 
mostly in control and will shape our 
economic destiny in the years which 
lie immediately ahead. To _ these 
forces we should add the present un- 
certain political situation in the world 
and the great lack of any security 
until better foundations of peace can 
be laid.” 

The President, Mr. Bullis thinks, 
will undoubtedly consider it political- 
ly expedient to ask for an excess 
profits tax, with the base probably 
one prewar year, such as 1939, and 
two war years, 1946 and 1947. There 
is no chance, he says, of getting 1948 
into the base. 

“With regard to personal income 
taxes,’ Mr. Bullis told his directors, 
“some people in Washington believe 
that the personal income tax rates 
will be increased back to where they 
were except for the lower brackets. 
On the other hand, there is a group 
which believes the personal income 
tax rates will not be changed much. 
However, if the Treasury is to raise 
5 billion dollars more, it will not be 
able to do it by an excess profits tax 
alone, and if there is to be an excess 
profits tax, Congress will probably 
see that it is put on in a much more 
modified form than business thinks is 
possible at the present time. The ad- 
ministration would probably like to 
avoid all-round increases if possible, 
and barring further adverse military 
or defense needs, it should be able 
to do so. 

“An element of strength in the pic- 
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ture is the decline from over 169 
(1935-39 equals 100) to 163 in the 


index of wholesale prices and the 
greater decline in food prices. These 
declines reduce the inflationary dan- 
ger and increase the volume of manu- 
factured products which can now be 
sold.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
~ ij G 


Wins Top Wheat 
Award Second Time 


CHICAGO—A sample of Reward 
variety hard red spring wheat won 
the top wheat award for S. J. Allsop 
of Red Deer, Canada, at the grain 
show held in conjunction with the 
International Livestock Exposition. It 
was the second consecutive year Mr. 
Allsop has won the award. 

The reserve wheat championship 
was won by L. E. Peterson, Victor, 
Mont., and John Elink, Hairy Hill, 
Canada, led the field in oats competi- 
tion. The reserve oats championship 
went to Charles Bierhals, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Gary Gibbons, Lakota, N.D., was 
named the durum wheat champion, 
with four other North Dakotans tak- 
ing the remaining durum awards. 
They are Gust Tweton, Oberon; 
Ralph Peterson, Devils Lake; Fred 
Ebell, Fessenden, and Don Groom, 
Langdon. 

Herb Goerger, Mantadore, N.D., 
won the corn championship with a 
sample of Kingscross. Gilbert Sull- 
wold, Lake Elmo, Minn., placed sec- 
ond. 

H. L. Stiegelmeier, Normal, IIl., 
was awarded the Philip W. Pillsbury 
prize for the best soybeans grown 
in the U.S. at the grain show. It was 
the third successive year that Mr. 
Stiegelmeier has won the award. The 
first two times he won with entries 
of Lincoln variety beans, and this 
year he took the prize with Hawk- 
eye soybeans. 

William R. Beattie, Staples, Ont., 
exhibited the international champion 
soybeans, while Mr. Stiegelmeier’s 
entry placed second. 

Rodger Gaardner, Park River, N.D.., 
won first in flax competition, and 
Newday Seeds, Fargo, N.D., topped 
brome grass competition. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
RALSTON PURINA PAYS 50c 


The Ralston Purina Co. has voted 
a 50¢ dividend on its common stock, 
payable Dec. 28 to stock of record 
Dec. 6. It previously has paid 374%4¢ 
quarterly, not including a year-end 
extra. 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


— WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices 
MONTREAL * TORONTO «+ WINNIPEG *« VANCOUVER & OTHER 


PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 
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AXTRA HOU 


‘ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


SS 7 WITH 
oe 
FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





DiA-ciuTeN foun 
me mmases (Omsmparig wus Oo 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


| “Heart of America’ 
| FLOUR 


| CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 


9 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











~ \nivelvodler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vallad 








° rote my 

Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 

Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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ATED FLOUR 


AS WE ARE OF © 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 














a 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 





rr ye . . 

lhe Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 




















“Sweet Cream” 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 
* 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
« 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 
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“THERE 1S NO 


SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE —_ 


FLOU RS For Better Bread 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 1 
The 


WILLIAM KELLY 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. MILLING COMPANY 


WINONA, MINNESOTA HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 




















Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 























102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE p 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: V an Dusen Harrington Co. 








HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


























BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent ° , ° 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent Grain Merchants 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS a a a 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark OLIS H 
INNEAP <> | 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YfFAt° snbieeete ude 

















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 





FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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SALINA, KANSAS 











TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
-_ BOARD of TRADE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN -+- OATS - _ FEED GRAINS 


Operating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 







J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS " 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH a 


pin, «oes 






















Page’s flour quality is backed by the 
broad wheat selection made possible 
by the advantageous location of the 
Page Mills at a railroad center that 
can draw wheat from Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Colorado and Nebraska. 4a 





THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | 
ROLLED OATS | 
OATMEAL 


| e it ; f 7 i rm rj K ic y a ‘i had 
binHoodFlourf 2 


a . - PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST « CANADA CREAM — 
Mills Limited 


and Purity Rolled Oats 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO +: HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL »- MONCTON 
EASTERN €& RT FFICE, MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 








NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR : 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


tHe OCILVIE FLOUR MILLS (inites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 
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_ Let our Specialists 
é help You eee 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 





salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


-_ = 2/ c- ee product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
A ... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
i 2 Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 


a 
- 
‘ 
3 
3 
$ 
? 


E \ IT Jute and Cotton BAGS 
SS 


a” WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa * Welland + Winnipeg * Calgary 








ry Mak f the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 














GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” ““WOLF’’ “KEYSTONE” f . 
ee sr tesmare, ebecata Gouna James kechardson & dons 
Z / M / T & Oo 


Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH" 

















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
































CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van 


f BRANDS 











“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








tt || THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
































results are controlled 
SAPPHIRE FLOUR for your plant 


MONTANA 


SAPPHIRE ¥ 


FLOUR 
ho? 


. MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHeEaT FLouR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitune Co., Inman, Kan. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 

















J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








“Za of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











“I say, old fellow, you’re not still 
engaged to the Smith girl, are you?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Lucky for you. How did you get 
out of it?” 

“I married her.” 


¢¢¢ 


The family and their guest had just 
seated themselves at the table. 

“Betty,” said the mother, “why on 
earth didn’t you put a knife and fork 
at Mr. White’s place?” 

“He doesn’t need any, Mummy,” 
replied Betty. “You said he eats like 


a horse.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


“Why do you want to leave school?” 

“T get discouraged—I failed in ev- 
erything but social science.” 

“Well, that’s something. You didn’t 
fail in social science.” 

“That’s right, I didn’t. I did not 


take it.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


This advertisement was published 
in an English paper: For sale: Baker’s 
business; good trade; large oven, pres- 
ent owner been in it for seven years; 
goo: reason for leaving. 


¢¢ 

As soon as it appeared his wife was 
seriously ill the Scotchman started 
running for the undertaker. , 

On the way he met a friend who 
urged, “It’s no undertaker you want. 
You want a doctor.” 

“Nay, nay,” was the reply, “I canna 
afford to deal wi’ middlemen.” 


¢?¢¢ 


“Senator, you promised me a job.” 

“But there are no jobs open.” 

“Well, you said you'd give me one.” 

“Tell you what I’ll do. I'll appoint 
a commission to investigate why there 
are no jobs, and you can work on 
that.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


“A family suffering loss and injury 
in a tornado sent their small son to 
his aunt’s home for a visit, until they 
could arrange for other housing. After 
three days came this telegram: ‘Re- 


»” 


turning Tom. Send Tornado’. 


¢?¢¢ 

Little Johnny brought home his re- 
port card and a note from the teacher 
which read, “Dear Mrs. Smith: 
Johnny is a bright boy, but he spends 
all his time with the girls. I’m trying 
to think of some way to cure him.” 

Mrs. Smith replied: “If you think 
of a way to cure Johnny, let me know. 
I have never been able to cure his 


father.” 
¢?¢¢ 


A business college advertised: 
“Short course in accounting for 
women.” 

Next day the principal received this 
curt, anonymous note: “There is NO 
accounting for women!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Real Estate Salesman: Would you 
like to see a model home? 
Prospect: Glad to, what time does 
she quit work? 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 


Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of : 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 





458 Produce Exchange 





-F LOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR races 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomesric | 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,’’ Glasgow 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRy,’’ London 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
Cereal House 
58, Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


~ J. M.& C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 

17, The Grove, 

Brookmans Park, 





Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “‘Alkers,’’ London. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Bzanches: Belfast and Dublin 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puitip,”” Dundee 





W. iH. Putherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““‘WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
VIGILANT”’ Riverside 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 





McKINNON. & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘GrarIns,’’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
P Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 


COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“CEREALES’’ 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
Affiliated with: 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 
TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: “Jos” 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY | 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








N V Algemeene Handel-en | 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” | 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


1067 
ile Cable Address: “Flormel,’”’ Oslo 
A. RUOFF & CO. 

Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM | 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


94 Meent 
Cable Address: 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


FEEDSTUFF SO” 


118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8% CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK : 


























ARKANSAS 
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Awe BICer BS Geis6c ices nsectccsss 
Acme-Evans Co. ..... ose 
Acme Flour Mills Co........ 


Allen, James & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. ....... 


Alva Public Terminal Elevator Co.. 


Alva Roller Millis .......:. 


Amber Milling Division .... ee eee 


Amendt Milling Co. 


American fag Co. .. gt debra ae ee 


American Bakers Machinery Co»o.. 
American Cyanamid Bo. 


American Dry Milk Institute, Ine.. 


American Flours, Ine. 


American Machine & Foundry Co.. 


Ames Harris Neville Co... eeeree 
Anderson Machine & Tool Works. 
Anheuser-Busch, Ine. piatene 
Appraisal Service Co., Ine..... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 
Arkell & Smith = ‘ 
Armour & Company .......... 
Arnold Milling Co. ‘ 

Arrow Mills, Inc. ....... . 
Association of Operative Millers 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


B 


Saker-Perkins, Inc. ....... 


BGME, PIGMAMINE 6 ccs cesesceseeas 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co... 
tay State Milling Co..... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co...... 
sjornstad, Asbjorn P. . 
Black Bros. Flour Mills. 
Blair Milling Co Lees 
Blake, J. H. Teeter 
Blodgett, Frank H., Ine.. 
Bolle & Schilthuis . 

tonar & Bemis, Ltd.. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co.. 
Bowman Dairy Co 


Bowsher, N. P., GOrececcces eovccce 


Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Ine 
Brownold, M. 8., Co... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Company, The ; 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Khulsing & Heslenfeld 
Bunge Corp 


C 
‘ameron, John F., & Co.. 


‘anadian Bag Co., Ltd..... ‘ ‘ 
‘anadian Mill & Elevator Co..... 


‘tannon Valley Milling Co...........0e00. 


‘argill, Incorporated 


‘arr, P. B., & Carr, Pedro, Jr......... 
YJarson, Robert, & Co., Ltd..........0.. 
tentennial Flouring Mills Co......... . 
Jentral Bag and Burlap Co,........... 


thapman & Smith Co.. 


Tuaste BAG GO oc ciccvvse ° esveeser 


thatfield & Woods Sack Co... 


theckerboard Elevator Co.. sesneve 
thicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R... 


thickasha Milling Co. ........ 
thubb & Son ..... ° wr 
thurch & Dwight Co., Ine........ 
tity Natl Bank & Trust Co..... 


‘ohen, Felix 

‘olborne Mfg. Co. 

‘oleman, David, Ine. vee ‘ 
‘olorado Milling & Elevator Co.. 
‘omm, “Cereales’ Tree ° 
‘ommander-Larabee Milling Co.. 
‘onsolidated Flour Mills Co.. 
‘ontinental Grain Co. ‘ 

torn Products Sales Co... 


OPTERON TOGE GO ac ckcces cece ccwocaes 
Jjoulter &@ OCowlter, INC... .ccccccescoces 


toventry, Sheppard & Co... 


Yrawford & Law ........... TUT, Tit 


‘ream of Wheat Corp.. 
‘rete Mills, The 
‘rookston Milling Co 
‘rown Bag Co 
‘rown Mills . , 
D 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association, Ine cots . 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
Day Co ‘ . 
De Lisser, Andrew 
Despatch Oven Co 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
De Swaan, A eee : ‘ 
Deutsch & Sickert Co.. ° 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.. 


Doughnut Corporation of America.. 
Dow Chemical Co. ........ Tertts 


Dow Corning Corp., The.. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co......... 





Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Lakeside Milling Co., 
Package Researc 





Entoleter Division, Safety 
Lathrop Grain Corporation 


Evans Milling Co. 


“allgatter Milling Co 





McKinnon & McDonald, 


Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Marsh & McLennan, 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 


Laboratories Co., 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 


Goffe & Carkener, Inc.. Monsanto Chemical Co 


Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd.. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co.. 


National Cotton Council 
tag & Paper Co 
Hanovia Chemical 


Nebraska Consolidated 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ine. 


Norvell-Williams, 


a 


n+ 


Omega Machine Co 


Inter-Continental 


Paniplus Company 


Johansen, Anth., & Co.. 


’etersen Ov Jo. 
Johnson-Herbert Petersen Oven C 


Pfeffer Milling Co. 


Jones-Hettelsater 


nN 


( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd............. 
( eee 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
( 
‘ 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
‘ 
{ 
« 
{ 
4 
4 
( Pillman & Phillips 
‘ 


Junction City Milling Co.. 


Chemical Division 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co.. 


Procter & Gamble 
Kansas Milling Co. 


Quaker Oats Company. 


Kelly, William, Milling C 
Red River Milling Co........... 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co... 
Red Wing Milling Co.. “ 
Richardson, James, & Sons, 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 

Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 


29 


51 


45 
23 
34 


45 


51 
50 
35 


48 


36 


51 
39 


35 
49 


48 
18 


Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 


 cip oa Mes RENEE TEER CE CTT 
OEE TE GO. cicceccctoncevssese 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co.............ec0e- 
IN cla ass eucdes ib aneWe Oa 
SUE Minn GE Gente cccevsocesvicscecces 
Russell, D. T.,. @ Baird, Ltd.......ccs 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ............. 
Ee DE EO) Shc ace kheaninseneess 
a ee eer reer Tere 
S 
8 


v7) 


t. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 


w 


GROVEROUG, Fs Be 60ccctcsvvcccecccces és 
Gmert, cd. Th; TRUM Geiss ccccscccssocs 
Siebel Institute of Technology......... 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 


Spokane Flour Mills Co 


Stivers, Theo. 


Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co 
Sullivan & Kennedy 
Swift & Co. 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 


Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Tension Envelope Corp. 
Terminal Flour Mills Co 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co 


UhImann Grain Co. 
Union Machinery Co. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 
U. 8S. Hoffman Machinery Corp 


Urban, George, Milling Co............. 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company....... 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 
Victor Chemical Works 


Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


WwW 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. ...... 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co 


Western Assurance Co. 


Western Milling Co. 

Western Star Mill Co 
Weed & GH ccsvvvcces 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
Witsenburg, M., Jr. : 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
WE GR. cc cecssecs 
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X OF ADVERTISERS - 


Knickerbocker Mills Co. 
Samuel, & Sons, 





t. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 


t. Regis Sales Corporation............ 
Fw Crest cas wee cnesseesess 
Schneider Bakery Service ............. 
SOMUNE, BOUIN & GO... cccscsecevvcss 
oe ee ere ere 
SOCUrity BEUINE OG., IMG....06s crcecscces 
Seedburo Equipment Co. .............. 
ST A. GN 6k. 6 bb Kewseeresecees 


Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Imc.......cccees 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
E.G UE SSeS ead eae wa reekeesede. 
Springfield Milling Corp. ..........+... 
Bprowt-Waelarom GB GO. cccccccvsssccas 
StanGarG WIAWGR, TAC. occ ceccsccscoces 
BtamGarG MEUM Ge. 2c cccccccccccscece 
BURBRAFG, COMES & OG. cnc cciccecssese 
OCG. Fs. Wee Me BOM, Tis oi vcccavess 
Ne a od ad bud Gwe iw ba Bee 
Berm GE BN oc kccceetescouccs 


Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd..... es 


Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn 


We we Gs GF Gee cas ced cesscccvvectess 
a Se OE be hawsacebsseaeevases 





Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co. 





Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
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- Practice Makes Perfect 


in Flour Processing, loo 














Da 


What is it worth... 
to be alive next week? 


e Is it worth several minutes of your time? Then 
take it easy when you take the wheel . . . speed- 
ing contributes to 1 out of 3 fatal accidents. 


e Is it worth a stop at the railroad crossing? Then 
stop ...and consider the 16 people who are 
meeting death or injury today at other railroad 
crossings. 

els it worth staying sober? Then remember 

these sobering facts ... drinking by pedestrian 
or driver contributes to | out of 4 fatal accidents. 
There’s another way to say it. If you’d like to 
be alive next week.... 


Be careful— 
the life you save may be your own! 





